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ANNOUNCING THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


CONCENTRATED 
WORMKILLER 


KILLS ALL WORMS UNDERGROUND 
NO WATERING-IN — NO SWEEPING-UP! 


Look at these EIGHT advantages of SUPPLEX wormkiller—- 

* Contains Chlordane — proved the most effective wormkilling discovery 
both in America and in this country. 

* Easily applied by spray, needing no watering-in. 

* Worms do not come to the surface —- no dead worms to sweep up. 

* Longer-lasting and less dependent on conditions than other worm- 
killers. It seeps underground and stays there to kill existing worms and 
new worms as they arrive. 

* Total turf pesticide — kills leather-jackets, ants, chafer-grubs and other 
insects as well. 

* Highly concentrated. One pint completely treats a tennis court; one 
gallon rids 4,000 sq. yds. of worms. 

* Can be applied simultaneously with many other turf treatments. 

* Also available in granular form (20% Chlordane). 


Extensive tests have proved the advantages of Supplex ove> 
other wormkillers :— 


Derris Oust 
good 
74, 


Mowrah Meal 
very good 


Autumn application 
Kill after 3 weeks 
Kill after 5 months 
Cost (excluding jabour) 
Ease of use 


PRICE £20 lon; gallon £21; 
126/— Fo pine 65/- 
10 Ib. pack 75/ 


fair 


20 th. pack 132/64; 


Available from your asus! suppiter. 
Distributed by F. W. BERK & CO. LTD., BERK HOUSE, 
P.O. BOX 500, 8 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


TAS/BK/397 


; 
SUPPLEX 
very good 
98% 94% ; 
£20-25/acre £20-27 |acre 
excellent fair 
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so MANY USES FOR | 


SYLGLAS 


WATERPROOF 
GLAZING AND 
SEALING TAPE 


For weatherproofing, waterproofing—SYLGLAS is the answer. For 
sealing, lagging or caulking—definitely SYLGLAS. For use on roof 
lights, roofs, drainpipes, gutters, for maintaining greenhouses, 
sheds, caravans—always SYLGLAS. Remember, SYLGLAS is 100% 
waterproof, and is the product of 30 years’ experience in making water- 
proofing materials. 

Sylglas seals permanently, costs very little, and is very easy to apply 
in tape, cord or mastic form. 


ALUMINIUM SYLGLAS 


A new development from Standard Sylglas utilising glass fibre in 
place of cotton cloth and backed with aluminium foil. Ideal for straight 
run applications where a decorative finish is required. j 


Ask your stockist today! 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 
81 Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, London, S.E.27 


Tel.: GIPsy Hill 7511 (10 lines) Grams.: Snowwhite, London, S.E.27 
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ANNOUNCING THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


CONCENTRATED 
WORMKILLER 


KILLS ALL WORMS UNDERGROUND 
NO WATERING-IN — NO SWEEPING-UP! 


Look at these EIGHT advantages of SUPPLEX wormkiller— 


* Contains Chlordane — proved the most effective wormkilling discovery 
both in America and in this country. 


* Easily applied by spray, needing no watering-in. 

*® Worms do not come to the surface - no dead worms to sweep up. 

* Longer-lasting and less dependent on conditions than other worm- 
killers. It seeps underground and stays there to kill existing worms and 
new worms as they arrive. 

* Total turf pesticide — kills leather-jackets, ants, chafer-grubs and other 
insects as well. 

* Highly concentrated. One pint completely treats a tennis court: one 
galion rids 4,000 sq. yds. of worms. 

* Can be applied simultaneously with many other turf treatments. 

* Also available in granular form (20% Chlordane). 


Extensive have the Su 
— tests a ee advantages of Supplex over 


Autumn application SUPPLEX Mowrah Meal Derris Dust 
Kill after 2 weeks very good very good good 
Kill after $ months 98% 94% 74%, 
Cost (excluding tabour) | £20-25/acre £20-27 /acre Elésacre 
Ease of use excellent fair fair 
/~; 20 tb. pack 132/6d; 


from your wsual suppiter. 
Distributed by F. W. BERK & CO. LTD., BERK HOUSE, 
P.O. BOX 500, 8 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 
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so MANY USES FOR 


SYLGLA®S 


WATERPROOF 
GLAZING AND 
SEALING TAPE 


(Regd) 


For weatherproofing, waterproofing—SYLGLAS is the answer. For 
sealing, lagging or caulking—definitely SYLGLAS. For use on roof 
lights, roofs, drainpipes, gutters, for maintaining greenhouses, 
sheds, caravans—always SYLGLAS. Remember, SYLGLAS is 100% 
waterproof, and is the product of 30 years’ experience in making water- 
proofing materials. 

Sylglas seals permanently, costs very little, and is very easy to apply 
in tape, cord or mastic form. 


ALUMINIUM SYLGLAS 


A new development from Standard Sylglas utilising glass fibre in 
place of cotton cloth and backed with aluminium foil. Ideal for straight 
run applications where a decorative finish is required. 


Ask your stockist today ! 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 
81 Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, London, S.E.27 


Tel.: GIPsy Hill 7511 (10 lines) Grams.: Snowwhite, London, S.E.27 
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BLOM’S 
BULBS 


Consistently Outstanding 
Since 1870 


WALTER BLOM & SON LTD. 


(of Holland) 


Leavesden, WATFORD, 
Hertfordshire 


Growers of Superior Dutch Bulbs 


ROSES 


The Planting Season 
is upon us 


For 
QUALITY 
order at once 
from 
EDWIN MURRELL 


PORTLAND NURSERIES 
SHREWSBURY 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 
the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 

We Offer Large Quantities of 
Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 
Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 
in great variety 
Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send 6d. for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE 
BARNHAM 
NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


POST FREE 


on request 


DOBBIE’S 


NEW 


BULB, ROSE 
and PLANT 


CATALOGUE 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD., 
EDINBURGH 7 
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W RICHARDSON AND LIMITEO 


RICHARD SON 


Greenhouses recently erected 
at Rugby, Warwickshire 


NEASHAM ROAD 117 VICTORIA ST, 
DARLINGTON LONDON, S.W.1 


CAMELLIAS 


RHODODENDRONS AZALEAS 
Please send for Lists 
GAYGEAN NURSERIES 


REDWOOD 
PENSHURST ; KENT 


” 
MORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS 3 


C 


Stands for 


CAMELLIA 
SASANQUA 


(Autumn Flowering) 


Fragrant Japanese varicties 


AZUMA NISHIKI 
single white, pink flush 


MINE NO YUKI 


double, cream 


MOMO ZOMO 


semi-double, pink 


CRIMSON; VARIEGATED 


and others 


25/- each; 3 assorted for 65/- 
delivered, British Isles 


Ask for lists 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


MODERN ROSES in over 150 


varieties also typify the quality supplied 
by the firm who 


“GROW ALL THEY SELL” 


W.C. WICKS Ltd. 


Specialist Growers 


NOTTINGHAM 


Offer 
HYDRANGEAS Specimen pot 
grown plants for Greenhouse or Garden. 


Over 30 finest modern sorts to give 
pleasure in plenty in your garden. 


CAMELLIAS for Garden, Cold 


Greenhouse, Sun Lounge etc. Good Pot 
Grown plants in over 20 sorts. 


Lists on request, s.a. envelope appreciated. 


RIVERS 


Sawbridgeworth 
Established 1725 


FRUIT TREES VINES ROSES 
SHRUBS HEDGING PLANTS 


Properly grown, true to name and 
on the right stocks 


We are always pleased to help you 
choose 


Catalogue 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


THE NURSERIES 
SAWBRIDGEW ORTH, HERTS 


Telephone: 2338 


TOMS RUBBER 
TREE TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 
The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE For Young Trees 


SIMPLE AND EASILY FIXED WITH TACKS 


WITH REINFORCED 
RUBBER BELT 
17 6doz. 100 


WITH PLASTIC BELT 
16/6doz: 127/6 100 


SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
10/6 doz; 85/- 100 


Carriage Paid 


j. TOMS 
10 FARADAY ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 
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FOR LAWNS, LEAVES & PATHS 


9 in. for small gardens 
13 in. for general use 
19 in. for large gardens 
25 in. for estates 


For ‘A Spring and Autumn Tonic” 


The old friend ** besom”™ is real hard work and is still 
being used in many parts where they have not seen or 
heard of COOKS 322 Specially Designed DOUBLE 
ROW LEAF and LAWN BROOM. 


Price Price 


complete with Broom Heads 
322 Brush Head Brushing Surface Handle and Stay only 
9 in. {Sin 10; 7/ 
13 in. in 12.6 9/6 
19 in. 27 in 7/9 14) 
25 in. 33 in. 23/6 19/6 


For Moss use 19/27 in. pattern 
All sizes fitted with spring steel support 


stays. Wider brushing surface for getting 
into corners. 


For leaves and lawn, sweep in the ordinary 
way. For shingle paths draw. 


le’s light to use and lasts about 
three years. 


P.A.Y.S. 
PAY AS YOU SWEEP 
OP MONTH’S 
FREE TRIAL 


Cash refunded if not up to 
expectations 


A single broom sent carriage 
paid (U.K.). 


Our illustrated list of Brushes and Tools 
sent FREE on request. 


COOKS (Nowwich) BRUSHES LIMITED, MILE CROSS LANE 18 
NORWICH, NORFOLK, NOR 42N 


Take the toil out of gardening with the 
i al ees 


The UNIVERSAL AUTOGARDENER with its powerful 

VILLIERS 4-stroke O.H.V. ENGINE and efficient easily fitted 

attachments, combines in ONE Machine a complete mechan- 

; ised gardening system, which PLOUGHS & ROTARY CULTI- 

; ; VATES - HOES & RIDGES - CUTS GRASS & SCRUB - TRIMS 
4 é HEDGES - SAWS TIMBER - TOWS A TRAILER - SPRAYS 
7 INSECTICIDES Driving power is transmitted to the landwheels and 

Ne. attachments through a 3-speed and reverse gearbox. Large low- 
a pressure pneumatic tyres for easy handling over rough ground; 
a easy handle starting ; economy of running—4-6 hours work 
per gallon of petrol—are other noteworthy features. 


Write for full details 
and name of nearest 
stockist to: 


ALLEN & 
SIMMONDS 


(Auto Culto) LTD. 
De Montfort Road, 
Reading, Berks. 
Tel. Reading 54471 
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WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
UMANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substicutce— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—ever y- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plane life 


and growth. 
PRICES: 
Small Bag 9/6, Medium Bag 14/6, Large 
Bag 24/-. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
mainiand only. if any difficulty, write 
to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required 


Our lists of Bulbs is now ready. 
Free on application 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES 


* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 
* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 


* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR as illustrated) 
Size 4 9° long, 4° wide, 20° high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 105. Od. Extension without 

ends £9 Os. 0d. 


PLUIE 45° Ex-Works 
The latest addition to the famous PL UIE range. 
Size 4° 9° long 3° 2” wide, 154” high. Price 

complete Ex-Works £8 15s. 0d. 


IDEAL FOR PROPAGATING, 
SOIL WARMER CAN BE USED 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
WEYBRIDGE SURREY - WEYBRIDGE 2286 


-BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 
offer 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 


* 
Only the very finest rootsteck is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Malling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested E.M. VII 
and IX. 
Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 
Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tabies 
included. 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE LID 


Fruit Nursery Dept. }.R.H. 


LISS Blackmoor, Hanes) HANTS | 


2767 


By to 
Appointment Queen 
Nurserymen Elizabeth The 
& Seedsmen Queen Mother 


We pubiish annually the following Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
acc d by r e for |/6 and for 


Perennial Catalogue by //-) 


Any not at present available wil! be sent when 


published. 
HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 
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THE 


are you harnessed #, fortnightly 
toa scratcher? show & 


a good excuse for 


lunch with a glass 


of wine at the Stores 


CHOICE NAMED HYACINTHS 


Exhibition size for bowls and glasses 
Price 1/6 each 17/6 dozen 


LA VICTOIRE, cerise red 

JAN BOS 

PINK PEARL, rich pink 


drives rotors direct. Chain drive puts 60% BISMARCK, rich blue 


OSTARA, mid blue 

or easy terms. PERLE BRILLIANTE, soft blue 
DEMONSTRATIONS FREE! KING OF THE BLUES, indigo blue 
LORD BALFOUR, violet 
L"INNOCENCE, white 

Price 1/9 each 19/6 dozen 

CITY OF HAARLEM, yellow 


Top size hyacinths in all above varieties. 
Recommended for pots or bowls 
\/Zeach 14/6 doz 

Second size hyacinths, most suitable 
size for bedding, window boxes or 
small bowls. 10d each. 9/6 doz 
Multiflora hyacinths single bulbs, 
produce cluster of flowers 

white, pink or blue. 3/- each 


Bulb lists sent free om request. By post: add 2/6 on 
orders under £2; orders over €2 post free 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


more power to work. Basic cash price £59 


MERRY TILLER 


Please send me details of the Merry Tiller. 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster SWI Victoria 1234 day and night 


minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 
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TREE PAEONIES 


The Japanese Tree Pacony (Pacony Mou- 
tan) ts undoubtedly one of the most exotic 
flowering shrubs. For centuries these 
beautiful Paeonies adorned the Temples 
and Royal Gardens of the Orient. These 
noble shrubs grow some 4 ft. to 6 ft. high 
and during early summer bear a profusion 
of magnificent doubleorsemi-double flowers 
from 6 in. to 8 in. across in shades of pink, 
rose, scarlet, crimson or white. They are 
quite hardy and will do well on all soils, 
increasing in size and beauty from year to 
year. Our representative in Japan has ar- 
ranged a shipment which will arrive during 
the autumn and we are now booking orders 
for delivery in November or December. 
We offer collectionsof three distinct varieties 
for 40/-, of six distinct varieties for 80 

and will include a leaflet giving full cultural 
instructions. All prices are carriage and 
packing paid. The quantity available is 


not large and early ordering is requested. 
A Pro-Forma invoice will be sent to you 
when the plants are ready for dispatch. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD. 


(Dept 140) The Royal Nurseries, MAIDSTONE 


WALTER A. WOOD 
AT HORSHAM 
GARDEN CENTRE 


is the first departmental store for 
gardeners in the country 

WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. have 
long been pioneers of toil-less gardening 

The new GARDENERS GUIDE 

and HAND BOOK costs 3/6d. 
Yours for 1/6d. post free 

The 1961 Guide brings you a wealth of 
information whether you live within 
reach of the centre or not; as well as 
listing the most up to date garden mach- 
inery and products to date. If you 
prefer gardening the easy way, get the 
Gardeners Guide. 


Send 1/6d. only to 


WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. 


(Dept. R.H.S.) Bishopric, Horsham, Sussex. 
Telephone ; Horsham 4351, Ext 40/43 


WALTER 6. SLOGOCK, 


for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING .. SURREY 


SWEET PEAS 


Autumn Sowing 


Sow our Sweet Peas now to have Prizewinning 
Flowers next June and July. Autumn sowings pro- 
duce the earliest and largest flowers toth for 
exhibition use and for cutting. Our Prizewinning 
Collection of specially selected seeds cannot be 
beaten either for value or quality 


AIRWARDEN—Brilliant orange scariet 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR—Giant mauve 
EROS—Bright cherry-cerise. 

GERANIUM PINK—Cerise flushed orange 
GERTRUDE TINGAY—The best lavender 
ICE CREAM—The best drop cream 

MRS. R. BOLTON—Ailmond-pink 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH —Salmon-pink 
STYLISH—Extra large mid-blue 

SWAN LAKE—The best pure white 

TELL TALE—Pure white, edged with rose. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL—Sright crimson 
We offer 15 seeds each of the above !2 first-class 
varieties; 180 seeds in all, named and packed 
separately, together with full cultura! instructions 
for the SPECIAL PRICE of 4/- POST FREE 

FREE! Send today for a copy of our 32-page all-colour 
Bulb Book offering the finest bulbs either for indoor 
or outdoor planting 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. 
(Dept. 69), || Grosvenor Street, CHESTER 
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Using the best of everything in craftmanship 
and materials inevitably makes Strawson green- 
houses the finest you can buy. 

Prime selected timber and Strawson’s special 
glazing technique give a sturdiness and warmth 
no other greenhouse can approach. 

Strawson’s experienced craftsmen take pride | 
and interest in creating the kind of greenhouse | 
which combines your own personal tastes with 
the demands of good gardening. 


if required, Mr. R. F. Strawson himself, will 
visit your site to advise you. 


AND GARDEN ROOMS 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing 
practical garden-room you could wish for! You 
can enjoy your garden more than ever for 
Strawson’s *Godstone’ is comfortable, attrac- 
tive, superbly constructed. With its solid | 
Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round glazing, 
it is perfect by the Tennis Court, as an outdoor 
Nursery or Garden Bedroom, or for sunbathing. 


..» The best by any standards! | 


For full information about Strawson's greenhouses and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY, SURREY, Tel: HORLEY 4466 
(Ref. RO/22) 


TIME SAVING MARKING 
_SPEEDRY 57, the brushpen for 
easy marking of wood, plastic, 
saz cf Be filler and penstand 
| 
ase state olour wh dering 
bes 57 Brushpen only 24/- 
Wembley Hill Road 
5 ix . 
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INDOOR PLANTS FLOURISH 
ON INDOOR PLANTOIDS 


Pity the indoor pot plant, struggling to 
survive without the natural blessings of sun- 
vat shine and rain, cramped in the same soil for 
weeks on end. 
Correct watering, adequate fresh air 
(without draughts) and an even temperature, 
are not enough. Indoor plants must have 
extra nourishment—this is where Indoor 
Plantoids come in so handy. 
As the experts will know, Indoor 
Plantoids contain just the diet that pot 
plants need—potash, phosphates, iron, 
manganese, calcium, and magnesium in 
scientifically balanced proportions. Just 
pop Indoor Plantoids into the soil before 
watering and healthy growth will 


follow. Indoor Plantoids cost 1/6 
a packet. 


Charming HOSTESS BASKETS 


Specially designed for flower 
decorations, for miniature hanging 
gardens, bulb displays, or as table 
centre-pieces— these Hostess 
Baskets are becoming increasingly 
popular. The prices are attractive, 
too — 8” basket 2/ll4d, 11” basket 
5/lld, or 14” at, 8/104d. 
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THE HON. SIR DAVID BOWES LYON, 


PRESIDENT, 1953-61 


y the premature death of its President, siR DAVID BOWES LYON, the 
Bscciet? has suffered an irreparable loss, He was personally known to 
a very large number of our Fellows and all those, who have from time to 
time attended an Annual General Meeting of the Society, will always 
cherish memories of the inimitable charm with which he conducted those 
proceedings. But only a few can have been aware of the amount of his 
time and energy that he devoted to the affairs of the Society which, of all 
his multifarious activities, was the one nearest to his heart. He first joined 
the Council of the Society in 1934. After an interval during the war, when 
he was serving his country in the United States, he resumed his activities 
on the Council and became Treasurer of the Society in 1948. In 1953 
he succeeded the late LoRD ABERCONWAY as President. During the time 
that his hand was on the helm the activities of the Society have continually 
increased and the membership has grown steadily. 

He worked indefatigably to promote the prestige of British Horti- 
culture in the International field. It was under his inspiration that The 
British Committee for Overseas Flower Shows was formed and it was his 
energy and enthusiasm that were behind the memorable British exhibits 
at the Floralies in Ghent and Paris, and his personal charm did much to 
increase the friendly relations between British and European horticul- 
turists which has been reflected in the increasing number of foreign 
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exhibits at our Chelsea Shows in recent years. During his tenure of the 
Presidency he presided in London at two International specialist 
conferences, one on Orchids and one on Lilies. But he did not contine 
his activities to these important fields. He would take infinite trouble 
over any matter in the Society’s affairs that seemed to need his attention 
and always with that human personal touch that so endeared him to his 
colleagues and anyone that worked under him. For a busy man — and he 
was a busy man, Lord Lieutenant of Hertfordshire, an active working 
banker, a Director of half a dozen important companies, a trustee of the 
British Museum, Chairman of the Joint Gardens Committee of the 
R.H.S. and the National ‘Trust, besides a multitude of public, scientific 
and charitable bodies —it was a remarkable achievement, and a source of 
no little anxiety to his colleagues. But no remonstrances would ever 
induce him to spare himself. 

DAVID BOWES LYON was a great gardener and the owner of a great 
garden. St. Paul’s Walden Bury, laid out originally in the style of Le 
NOTRE, came to him by inheritance and he devoted all his spare time to 
working in it himself. He restored many of its original features to their 
pristine eighteenth-century neatness, helping to replant with his own 
hands the long beech hedges, nearly three miles in all, which form radi- 
ating avenues from the house and are such a beautiful feature of the 
garden both in spring and autumn. Round these he created in impeccable 
taste a modern garden of great beauty and full of rare and beautiful plants. 
It is the garden not only of an artist but of a first-class plantsman in which 
perhaps the most prominent place is given to the roses which were always 
his chief love. All these he pruned himself. 

He developed his interest in gardening quite early in life but he never 
enjoyed very robust health. In consequence the doctors ordered him a 
period of open-air occupation. For this reason he went for a year as a 
student gardener at Kew, where the foreman he served under was 
MR. KNIGHT, the present director of Wisley. Last year he gave a talk to 
the Society on “Gardening on Heavy Clay Soils” which was one of the 
clearest and most practical expositions of that subject we have ever had. 

His work for the Society was actively supported by his wife who was 
constantly at his side at all functions and herself played no smal! part in 
the work of the Society’s Committees. ‘To LADY BOWES LYON the heartfelt 
sympathy of all his colleagues is extended with deepest gratitude for all 
that she and her husband have done for the Society. 

He touched life at so many points that his passing will leave a gap in 
the lives of innumerable people, great and small. For with all his great 
connections and important activities he would talk to anyone on level 
terms and with a touch of gaiety and humour that always warmed the 


heart. 
L. PALMER 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. -OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 

Shows 

| Fortnightly Flower Show and Saint- 
paulia and Houseplant Society’s 
Competition, in the New Hall. 


‘Turspay, October 10 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


Weonespar, October 11 | Fruit and Vegetable Show, in the Old 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Hall, 
Tuespay, October 24 ) Fortnightly Flower Show, Tree and 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. _ Shrub Competition and British Na- 
Wepnespay, October 25 | tional Carnation Society’s Competi- 
10 A.M. to § P.M. | tion, in the New Hall. 
Fripay, November 3 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. National Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
SarurDAY, November 4 ~ Show, in the New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
‘Tuespay, November 7 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the Old 
Wepnespay, November 8 (Hall. 


10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Tur Fortnightly Flower Show and Late 
Apple and Pear Competition, in the 
WEDNESDAY, November 29 
New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 
‘T'uespay, October 10, at 3 p.M. “Fruit Breeding’’, by pR. R. L. KNIGHT, 
O.B.E. 
‘Turspay, October 24, at 3 P.M. “Vegetable Research at Wellesbourne”’, 
by DR. J. PHILP, F.L.S. 
‘Turespay, November 28, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture. 
‘Herbicides; their nature, mode of action and use’, Part II, 
by DR. E. K. WOODFORD, 0.B.E., M.SC., D.1.C. 
Competitions—The following Competitions will be held in con- 
junction with Fortnightly Shows: 
October 24-25. Tree and Shrub Competition. 
November 28-29. Late Apple and Pear Competition, 
Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Lily Group Meeting —The Lily Group will hold a meeting in the 
Lecture Room in the New Hall on Tuesday, October 24, at 4.30 P.M., 
when there will be a Display of Lily slides by Members. 
Demonstration at Wisley —On Wednesday, November 15, there 
will be a demonstration on the Pruning of Fruit Trees, beginning at 
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11 A.M. ‘The demonstration will be repeated at the same time on 
‘Thursday, November 16. 


Results of the Society’s Examinations held in 1961 

Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture —| his 
is the most important of the Examinations conducted by the Society, 
and is intended for the professional horticulturist. Candidates for the 
Examination must produce evidence of having followed the vocation of 
horticulture for specified periods. Both the Intermediate and Final 
Examinations involve practical tests, conducted at Wisiey and else- 
where, as well as written work. 

In 1961 there were one hundred and fifty-five candidates for the 
Intermediate Examination, of whom fifty-four qualified for admission 
to the Final Examination if or when they have had the required six years 
of practical experience. At the Final Examination there were seventy- 
seven candidates,and the Diploma has been awarded as follows: 
Section I-—General Horticulture 


MR. B. R. ANDREWS MR, N. R. JEWELL 

> MR. P. T. BRIDGMAN MR. D. KNUCKEY 

a MR. D. N. CLARK MR. C. M. MANNING 
: MR. D. A. COOK MISS E, D. METCALF 
= MR. J. A. DYTER MR, R. F, POTTER 
a MR. C. A. GARSIDE MR. M. J. SMITH 

Te MR. R. A. T. GEORGE MR. T. L. UNDERHILL 
ek: MISS A. D. S. HOPKINS MR, D. WILLIS 


MR. C. T. JEPHCOTT 
Section 11—-General Commercial Horticulture 


MR. E. W. BACK MR. 0. N. MENHINICK 

MR. P. N. EDMUNDS MR. J. M. W. MILLS 
Section III—Fruit Crop Husbandry 

MR. D. 0. BERKS MR. M. H. MENZIES 
Section V—Glasshouse Crop Husbandry 

MR. T. W. KNIGHT MR. J. M. WILLAN 
Section VI—Horticulture in Public Parks 

MR. P. ADDISON MR. W. J. CAIRNS 

MR. E. BAVERSTOCK MR. T. DEANS 

MR. R. A. BUSH MR. R. D. GADSBY 


The National Diploma in Horticulture with Honours 
MR. A. R. CARTER MR. H. G. KINGHAM 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
C. D. Brickell, B.Sc. 


#35 period between late summer and the onset of winter often proves 
a dull one in many gardens, as the more usual herbaceous and 


bedding plants are finishing their flowering season and the better- 
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known winter flowering plants are still without flower. ‘The selection of 
plants now in cultivation should ensure that the more imaginative 
gardener has flowering plants available at this season, which together 
with coloured foliage and berries can create a most satisfying picture in 
the garden. 

Wisley is well endowed with such plants, and on entering the 
Gardens by the main gate the visitor is greeted by the clear pink 
trumpets of Amaryllis belladonna growing in quantity under the 
laboratory wall. Like so many bulbous plants A. belladonna is native 
to South Africa, and is in fact the only species of its genus. ‘The bulbs 
often listed in catalogues as “Amaryllis” are in fact referrable to 
Hippeastrum, a South American genus of some seventy-five species, 
from which many hybrids have been raised. Several variants of A. 
belladonna are known in cultivation and the beautiful white-flowered 
‘Hathor’ can be seen in the South African frame, opposite the tem- 
perate house. 

Nerine bowdenii, another South African bulb, is also planted in 
several places near the terrace walls, and the laboratory; one of these 
groups is the more robust form known as ‘Fenwick’s Variety’, but many 
other seedling forms are grown in gardens all with heads of flowers in 
varying shades of pink. N. bowdenii certainly appears to be the hardiest 
species at Wisley, but in sheltered gardens a well drained site might well 
prove amenable to other species, although most normally require cool 
greenhouse conditions. Yet another South African plant in flower at 
this season is Schizostylis coccinea, the ‘‘Kaffir Lily’, with sword-like 
leaves and spikes of scarlet or pink flowers. In a warm, sunny, well- 
drained border it flowers freely and has the additional attraction of 
lasting well as a cut flower. 

Any notes from Wisley in October would scarcely be complete 
without some mention of the autumn colour and berries to be seen in all 
parts of the Gardens. In Seven Acres the visitor may see a fine selection 
of Berberis species with variously coloured berries; B. jamesiana, a 
vigorous grower with long bunches of currant-red berries, B. x rubro- 
stilla with clusters of ovoid, almost pear-shaped red fruits, and B. 
pruinosa, an evergreen species with purplish-black fruit covered with a 
thick white bloom, are usually to be relied on for a good display. ‘The 
genus Viburnum can also boast a number of attractive species both in 
fruit and autumn leaf colour. V. setigerum, V. lobophyllum, V. betult- 
folium and V. opulus are notable for the beauty of their red fruits, whilst 
the glowing colours of the foliage of such species as V’. dentatum, 
V. alnifolium and V. wright supplement them with a tracery of maroon, 
red and purple. In the wild garden many Enkianthus species will be 
clothed with scarlet and orange contrasting well with the clear yellow of 
the leaves of Hamamelis japonica and Fothergilla major, whilst the Japanese 
Disanthus cercidifolius is almost as brilliant as the “Sweet Gum” with 
the foliage changing from a dull bluish green through claret to orange. 
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ROSES IN THE GARDEN 
V. Sack ville-West, C.H. 


(Lecture given on June 13, 1961, SIR FREDERICK STERN, O.B.E., M.C., 
‘ 
F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair.) 


HERE are so many different ways of using roses, and with so many 
T different types and varieties at one’s disposal, it is difficult to know 
where to begin discussing roses in the garden. ‘The title and subject 
were suggested to me by the Royal Horticultural Society, and somewhat 
alarmed me, as it is difficult to put forward any original ideas, since 
practically every method and combination has been tried, and in the 
end it must all come back to a question of personal taste. Perhaps it 
would be helpful if 1 were to enumerate the various ways in which roses 
are seen growing in gardens. 

‘here is the rose-garden proper, by which I mean an area consecrated 
entirely to our national flower. This is usually divided into trim beds, 
each containing one separate variety. ‘The hybrid tea is probably still 
the most widely used, though we may notice a recent tendency to plant 
the extremely showy floribundas. The advantage of the rose-garden 
proper is that it generally occupies an open space—and I am sure that 
roses like plenty of air-—also they seem to enjoy each other's company 
better than being jumbled up with other flowers. Possibly they have a 
form of snobbery of their own. 

We might recall, however, that that great gardener, WILLIAM 
ROBINSON, who broke away from so many prescriptive traditions, 
advocated the value of low-growing plants as carpeters to his rose-beds. 
If | remember rightly, he had aubretia, pansies, violas, and even thyme, 
concealing every inch of soil under his roses in his formal beds at 
Gravetye. He contended that these plants kept the soil cool, kept the 
weeds down and acted as what we should now call a mulch, much as we 
might now smother our beds with lawn-cuttings, compost, or spent 
hops. When I ventured to ask him what he did about manuring his 
roses, he replied rather tartly that it was not necessary. Certainly they 
seemed to thrive, and the carpeting plants made a brilliant effect. 

‘Then we come to the climbing rose—wichurianas, ramblers, species, 
and the climbing sport of the hybrid teas. Here is scope indeed. 
Walls, pergolas, pillars, arches and old fruit trees all lend themselves 
as supports. Even if the old tree blows down—and ancient apples are 
so remarkably shallow-rooted that you can almost push them over —it 
does not matter, for it can be left lying and the rose trained to scramble 
horizontally along its branches. A very vigorous grower, needless to 
say ; perhaps a species, say moschata, or filipes, especially the irrepressible 
Kiftsgate form, which in the garden from which it takes its name covers 
a span of some hundred and fifty feet (Fig. 127), or ‘Wedding Day’. 
The climbing sports of hybrid teas, generally speaking, are best on 
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walls, where they are less liable to mildew than the ramblers, and in 
the case of slightly tender climbers such as the glorious ‘Mermaid’ 
(R. bracteata x 'Tea) or the delicately pink anemonoides (stnica anemone), 
walls will afford just the extra warmth and protection they need, or 
‘Allen Chandler’, which I think you will agree is effective. 

And since we are on the subject of climbers, may I add ‘Cupid’, a 
hybrid tea, and ‘Emily Gray’, a wichuriana; and ‘Mme. Alfred Carriére’, 
a noisette, and ‘Lawrence Johnston’ (once called ‘Hidcote Yellow’) 
(Fig. 126) and ‘Mme. Grégoire Staechelin’, another hybrid tea, and 
even, if I may be forgiven for exhibiting the portrait of so ubiquitous a 
thing, the wichuriana ‘Albertine’. I do not care how ubiquitous she may 
become ; she still remains lovely in my eyes. And there is ‘Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar’, a hybrid tea, a greenish white of exquisite sculptured shape in 
the bud and even after the flower is more fully expanded. 

Incidentally, the old (that is to say, mostly Victorian) hybrid per- 
petuals, although they cannot be described as climbers make excellent 
plants for a low wall, as they seldom exceed 6 to 7 feet, which is too 
tall for a bed and necessitates pegging down on benders—a most 
laborious task, It is a pity that so many of the hybrid perpetual roses, 
with their complicated parentage of Chinas, damasks, gallicas and 
Bourbons, not to mention the famous Portland rose, whose record goes 
back to 1809, should have been almost entirely superseded by their 
children, the hybrid teas. ‘Frau Karl Druschki’ is still with us, and one 
occasionally sees the Dickson brothers, George and Hugh, but these do 
not go far back and belong to the present century. ‘Mrs. John Laing’, 
1887, is still cherished for the sake of her scent, but what has happened 
to ‘Paul Neyron’, 1869, with perhaps the largest flowers of any known 
rose? Or the dark red ‘Empereur du Maroc’, of 1858? And many 
others. ‘They are obtainable, but too seldom obtained. 

I take a certain satisfaction in having rescued the H.P. ‘Souvenir du 
Docteur Jamain’ from extinction. I found one plant growing neglected 
in an old nursery; took the risk of digging it up; propagated it by 
cuttings; and here is Docteur Jamain now, flourishing against a wall 
(Fig. 124). 

‘To return to the ramblers for a moment. One tends to forget that 
their natural desire is to trail, and that in order to induce them to grow 
upward we have to secure their long shoots by some means or other. 
‘This trailing habit makes them particularly suitable for clothing rough 
banks, but I can never feel sure that this is really a very good idea, for 
it makes weeding a difficult, not to say a prickly, job, and naturally 
precludes the use of any weed-killer. 

So much, then, for the orthodox rose-garden and for the climbers, 
but there are several other uses to which roses can be put. [ think | am 
right in saying that the rose-hedge is a fairly recent innovation, and 
what a delightful one it is. Of course we have all been familiar for years 
with the sweet-briar hedge, and who would be without its pretty pink 
flowers and curious scent on a moist summer evening ? We have also 
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seen ramblers trained sideways along horizontal wires, usually in the 
front gardens of village streets, but alas, the ramblers employed are 
almost invariably the abominably crude ‘American Pillar’ or the 
slightly less offensive ‘Dorothy Perkins’. Judging by the crowds that 
collect to admire them, they make a great appeal to the public taste, 
but are scarcely calculated to give pleasure to the sophisticated. It does 
seem such a pity, when there are so many lovely roses available for the 
purpose, such as ‘The New Dawn’, or ‘ Dr. van Fleet’, or ‘ Kathleen 
Harrop’, a sport of ‘Zéphirine Drouhin’, or the old yellow ‘Goldfinch’, 
or even, for those who like white roses, the clusters of ‘Félicite et 
Perpétue’ and the sweet-scented ‘Garland’. 

But it was not so much this type of hedge, if hedge it may be called, 
that I had in mind. I was thinking rather of a true hedge, composed 
of sturdy bushes, not of strands. Of course they are not suitable for a 
boundary hedge, should you be under the necessity of keeping out 
cattle—cows will push through anything, and sheep seldom fail to find 
a gap—but as interior hedges, say to border a path or to divide one part 
of the garden from another, nothing could be more full of charm. 
Naturally, the more cempact and woody the variety, the better; the 
hybrid musk called ‘Penelope’, for instance, whose branches thicken 
with age, is better adapted to hedge-forming than some of her sisters of 
laxer growth, such as ‘Felicia’, ‘Cornelia’ or ‘Prosperity’. It should be 
remembered that ‘Penelope’, in common with all her tribe, flowers 
practically all the summer, with a second outburst in autumn, equalling 
the main crop of the spring, and moreover is not fast of her scent, which 
at times can be quite overpowering as you walk along beside her. 

Some of the gallicas make a perfect rose-hedge, being stocky and 
amenable to pruning down to the required height. Many of you must 
have seen the double hedges of ‘Rosa Mundi’ at Kiftsgate, incredibly 
opulent in effect in full flower. I cannot remember the exact height, 
but it must be something between 3 and 4 feet, nearer four I should say, 
for one looks down into the veritable load of bloom, and I happen to 
know that MRS. MUIR ruthlessly took the shears all over them yearly in 
early spring—I have tried this method myself with other gallicas, and 
can answer for it that they respond miraculously. 

This would seem the right place to express the sadness many of us 
feel at the death of Mrs. MUIR. 

‘Rosa Mundi’ is by no means the only gallica suitable for hedges. 
R. gallica officinalis, and ‘Alain Blanchard’, ‘Assemblage des Beautes’, 
‘Président de Séze’, and the supremely desirable ‘Tuscany’ are only 
some which could profitably be chosen. We must remember also that 
most gallicas, when on their own roots, sucker freely, in fact they run 
about all over the place, and thus will speedily grow into a thicket with 
the minimum of trouble to their owner. Alas, they flower but once a 
year their only disadvantage. I admit that it is a serious one. 

Before I leave the subject of rose-hedges, what about the little Scots 
or Burnet rose, R. spinosstssima? ‘The myriads of small flowers look as 
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though swarms of butterflies had settled on the ferny foliage in May 
and June; the general effect is of a cloud of mottled pink. ‘These would 
be especially valuable for anyone living on a poor, sandy soil—I need 
not remind you that their native home is the sand-dunes of Scotland— 
where anything else might be expected to starve, but where this little 
rose runs about happily and grows dense in no time. 

J fancy that Rosa farreri, FARRER’s frisky persetosa, would also make 
an admirable hedge, although I have never seen one, for it has the same 
pretty ferny foliage. It grows rather taller than most of the Scots, with 
the exception of R. spinossissima altaica, lutea maxima, and ‘Stanwell 
Perpetual’, and would look untidier, though it can be clipped or topped. 
Its popular name, the “Threepenny-bit rose’’, aptly describes it, for its 
tiny pink flowers are no larger than the old silver threepenny bit. 

I mentioned ‘Stanwell Perpetual’ just now, and would like to say a 
good word for it, for | do not think it is often seen. It appears to be a 
sterile hybrid of R. spinossissima. ‘Too straggly for hedging, it should 
be grown as a bush, and the sweet-scented, double flowers of the palest 
shell-pink used for picking bowls you can plunge your nose into. Unlike 
the small Scots, it is truly perpetual, non-stop; I have picked stray 
blooms right up to the first frosts. 

Recommending ‘Stanwell Perpetual’ as a bush brings me to yet 
another use of roses in the garden: as big, isolated, specimen shrubs. | 
hate the word specimen, suggesting as it does something rather 
deliberate, better adapted to the botanical garden than to the private 
pleasure-garden, but what other term can one employ? Admittedly, 
these big bushes demand a large garden, with space to spare, but even 
in a small garden some corner may usually be found, even if it is only 
at the edge of a front lawn. There are so many to choose from, many 
of them amongst the species, that it is hard to know where to begin. 
I cannot imagine being without R. moyesi, introduced by E. H. WILSON 
from China in 1903, with its tall slender growth and single flowers of 
the true dusky Persian red and orange-red elongated hips in autumn. 
Its hybrid, ‘Geranium’, is not so tall and consequently, to my mind at 
least, not so graceful. As R. moyesit grows upright, rather than sideways, 
it does not take up an excessive amount of room. 

The same cannot be said of the very showy golden ‘Harisonii’, nor 
of Augonis, nor of sericea pteracantha, which should always be placed 
where its cruel blood-red thorns catch the sunlight. (‘l'o ensure the 
young growth which carries the reddest thorns, the older shoots should 
be cut almost to the ground every winter.) If you want a pale golden 
rose, less bushy than ‘Harisonii’, there is ‘Frithlingsgold’, a spinossissima 
hybrid of fairly recent introduction (1937), tall and lax in growth, 
extremely graceful, and preferable I think to its somewhat insipid 
pink-and-white companion ‘Friihlingsmorgen’, but having a rival in 
‘Friihlingsduft’. 

If you want a very early rose, almost the first to flower, there is 
R. willmottiae, a small single pale pink not unlike FARRER’s persetosa, 
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though I do not know if they are botanically related. It is a pretty thing, 
but has the drawback of making a terrible lot of dead twiggy wood, a 
scratchy job to remove, as it is viciously prickly. 

The old favourite ‘Maiden’s Blush’, called by repoute R. alba 
regalis and known to the French as ‘Cuisse de Nymphe’, or, if particu- 
larly weil tinged with pink, as ‘Cuisse de Nymphe Emue’, shows herself 
off to advantage when grown standing alone in the open. Nearly «i! the 
alba roses make grand solitary bushes, and a/ba maxima, the Great 
Double White or Jacobite rose, is said to flourish in conditions of the 
greatest neglect, which in these days of labour shortage is certainly a 
consideration, but if I could choose only one I think I should go for 
alba ‘Celestial’, with its peculiarly grey-green foliage and semi-double 
flowers of a lovely soft pink. 

Some of the Bourbon roses make magnificent shrubs, and some of 
them have the virtue of flowering more than once throughout the sum- 
mer-——for example, ‘Mme. Isaac Pereire’, intensely fragrant and often at 
her best in early autumn ; ‘Mme. Pierre Oger’, less showy but very sweet 
of scent; ‘Souvenir de la Malmaison’, too well-known to require com- 
ment except to say that the September blooms are often finer than those 
produced at midsummer; and of course the thornless ‘Zéphirine 
Drouhin’, who flowers incessantly but whose strong cherry colour is 
perhaps a little difficult to place near other things. ‘Mme. Lauriol de 
Barny’ (Fig. 125) deserves to be better known than she is; MR. GRAHAM 
THOMAS puts her amongst the Bourbons, and dates her back to 1868, 
but little seems to be known about her. She carries enormous double 
flowers of a deep pink in June, and occasional flowers later in the season. 
‘Commandant Beaurepaire’, for those who like striped roses, is an 
amazing sight in June, and so is ‘Zigeuner Knabe’, or ‘Gipsy Boy’, if 
your eyes can stand a veritable tumult of a slightly purplish red. 

I must not forget the lovely single white ‘Nevada’, nor the species 
R. rubrifoha, whose little pink flowers count for nothing but whose red 
stems and curiously grey-green, almost aquamarine foliage make it 
invaluable for mixing in flower-arrangements. And finally, not forget- 
ting ST. MARK’s rose, virginiana plena, entirely charming, especially in 
the bud and not growing too big for even the smallest garden, may | 
mention R. californica flore pleno? I owe this to the kindness of mrs. 
FLEISCHMANN, who gave me a rooted cutting straight from California. 
Not knowing in the least what this was going to turn into, but vaguely 
assuming that it would be something like virginiana, | stuck it into the 
front of a border, where within two or three years it formed a bush 
10 feet high and 8 feet through. So, beware! 

It flowers madly, and is in every way a treasure, only I wish I dared 
move it and am wondering where it is going to stop. 

| have dwelt perhaps too long on this subject of roses treated : 
shrubs, it is partly because | think they are insufficiently grown in this 
way, and partly because they give so little trouble. Few of the ones | 
have mentioned need staking, and pruning is reduced to a minimum. 
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They bring me, however, to my last section of roses in the garden: 
those which largely due to the efforts of MR. GRAHAM THOMAS, MR. JAMES 
RUSSELL, and MISS HILDA MURRELL, are rapidly regaining popularity and 
have become generally known as the old, or sometimes the old-fashioned, 
roses. Let me say at once that I know they are not to everybody’s taste. 
Should I perhaps say rather that they are an acquired taste—like 
oysters—that once acquired increases to the point of greed. Let me 
admit also that few of them flower more than once a year, a crushing 
drawback in most people’s eyes, but then let me also argue that they 
should essentially be regarded as shrubs—I repeat, shrubs—and how 
many of our dearest time-honoured shrubs do you expect to repeat their 
seasonal flowering ? Would you expect it of the syringa (lilac, if you 
prefer the old name), the azalea, or the philadeiphus ? Of course you 
would not. ‘Then why demand it of the old roses ? 

Next objection: they are disorderly. So they are, compared with 
the trim beds of what I have called the rose-garden proper. I cannot 
defend them on that score, except by begging you to think of them in 
terms of their great negligent generosity. Besides, their untidiness is 
to a certain extent controllable; the tall growers can be staked, and I 
have already suggested that others will submit to restriction by means 
of the shears. You need not really fear that they are turning your garden 
into a jungle. 

This criticism of the unshapeliness of the bush extends to the shape 
of the flower itself. I think this really means that people have grown 
accustomed to the pure lines and elegant form of the hybrid teas—a 
beauty which I should be the last to deny—and can see nothing to 
praise in the somewhat towsled structure of, say, the double or semi- 
double gallicas, damasks, and centifolias. May I suggest that those who 
dismiss their flower as ‘‘cabbagy”’ are not looking for the right thing ? 
‘They are looking for what they expect to find in a rose: the globular 
symmetry of many a modern hybrid tea. It may take a trained or at 
any rate an experienced eye to appreciate the exquisite quartering of, 
say, ‘Gros choux de Hollande’. 

Colour is another stumbling block. You will not find amongst the 
old roses, the brilliant red and orange and cherry of many modern 
varieties. ‘They tend to be more sombre—I had almost said more 
medieval—less frivolous, less gay. ‘To me, they recall the brocades of 
ecclesiastical vestments, the glow of mosaics, the texture of Oriental 
carpets. Look into the heart of “Tuscany’ if you want to see what I 
mean, and you should not be surprised at its sometimes being called 
the Old Velvet Rose. 

I might find it more difficult to persuade you to consider the purple 
roses. We all dislike the red rose which fades to a dirty brownish 
purple—a bad “‘die-er’’, as we say—but the intentionally purple rose is 
not like that at all. For one thing, it is miscalled purple, if by purple 
you mean the strong imperial shade of, for example, /ris germanica. 
Roses such as ‘Cardinal Richelieu’, “Tour de Malakoff’ (Fig. 130), or 
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“Belle de Crécy’ are more of a slaty-lilac, like a Parma violet or the 
breast of a wood-pigeon ; moreover streaks of rose-madder creep in, until 
the whole flower is of an incomparable richness and you are hard put to 
it to say what colour predominates. 

The colour comes out so badly that I shall not attempt to show you 
a slide. 

And if you are of those who complain, often unjustly, that the 
modern rose has lost her scent, go and stand in the middle of a garden 
of the old roses, in June, and sniff. 

I have said nothing about the moss-roses nor about those parti- 
coloured jesters, the streaked, striped, splashed and motley. ‘Kosa 
Mundi’ I have mentioned, and ‘Commandant Beaurepaire’, but not 
*‘Camaieux’ or ‘Georges Vibert’, or ‘Perle des Panachées’ or ‘Tricolore 
de Flandre’, or the comparatively recent (1g0g) ‘Variegata di Bologna’. 
In fact I have probably said too much already about these old roses 
which are so dear to my heart, for | am well aware that I have been 
preaching either to the converted or to the unconvertible. 

May I say one last word, on the subject of scent? I remember 
that years ago, I think in the 1920's, some newspaper (could it have 
been the Daily Mail?) in response to the growing grievance about the 
loss of scent at the expense of shapeliness of form and range of colour, 
offered a prize for the most fragrant modern hybrid. ‘The winner was a 
great blowsy pink thing named ‘Colcestria’. So far as I know, this has 
gone out of cultivation, but I did propagate it and still possess it. Any 
rosarian worth the name would turn his or her nose up at it; the nose 
should be turned down into it, not up at it. 

This is the trouble about many roses: they may smell rich and sweet 
at close quarters, but few of them spread their fragrance on the air, 
except in a general sense. ‘The roses | want to mention now are those 
that catch you as you walk past, those that in BACON’s words are not 
“fast” of their scent. Amongst these, I have already alluded to the 
hybrid musk ‘Penelope’ and to moschata; | mean the species from the 
Himalayas, the scent of whose white curdled clusters, hanging 20 to 
30 feet high from an old tree, will drift over a whole orchard or wild 
garden. ‘lo these, let me add RX. rugosa alba, and its semi-double form 
‘Blane double de Coubert’. I like the single rugosa alba far the better 
of the two, It has so many virtues: a strong constitution, apparently 
immune to black spot or mildew and even repellent to aphis; an agree- 
ably rounded shape as a bush; tough dark green leaves which turn a 
rusty yellow in autumn; superb white single flowers with a golden boss 
in the centre; scarlet hips in autumn, round and red as little apples; 
and above all the floating, wafting, all-pervading scent. 

This is the true, unmistakable rose scent, but if you want a rose 
with a curious, aromatic smell of its own, grow a bush of R. primula. 
In this case it is the leaves that smell, not the flower. You may not like 
it, but if you do you will find it well worth placing at the angle of a 
path which you habitually take, 
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THE SCOTCH ROSE AND ITS GARDEN 
DESCENDANTS 


Gordon Rowley 


‘‘Amongst the kindes of wilde Roses, there is founde a sorte whose 
shutes, twigges and branches are covered all over with thicke small 
thornie prickles. ‘The flowers be small single and white, & of a very 
good savour, ‘The whole plant is base and low, and the least of al both 
of the garden and wilde kind of Roses.” 


Hus we read of Rosa spinosissima in HENRY LyYTe’s translation of 
Herbal of 1578 (5). ‘The description leaves us in no 
doubt of the identity of the rose, although no mention is made of the 
distinct black fruits—-another “spot” character. Gerarp’s Herbal (2) 
makes good this omission, adds some detail to the description, and uses 
the popular names ‘Pimpernel! Rose’ and ‘Burnet Rose’ on account of 
the similarity of the leaf to that of Burnet (Pimpinella). Gerarp culti- 
vated the rose in his garden, and records having found it between Grays 
and Horndon-on-the-Hill in Essex, and “‘in a pasture as you go from a 
village hard by London called Knightsbridge unto Fulham, a village 
thereby...” 

Botanically we recognize the species as a widespread tetraploid rose 
from Europe and Western Asia, whose nearest ally is the bright yellow 
Austrian briar, Rosa foetida Herrm. ‘The Latin name has been less 
stable than the common names (as so often), and both LINNAEUS’s 
epithets spinosissima and pimpinellifolia have been taken up by various 
authorities. At present, champions of Rosa spinosissima L. are in the 
lead, following J. G. BAKER’s vindication in wiLLmMoTT's The Genus 
Rosa (8). In the British Isles it is a familiar sight on windswept moors 
and rugged cliffs, especially near the sea, with its dwarf very bristly 
stems, dainty, usually purplish foliage and creamy white flowers in 
spring followed by the large, squat, blackish purple fruits in autumn, 
Under dry, exposed conditions it rarely exceeds g inches or a foot high, 
but when shaded or transplanted to a garden it loses its bronze sunburn 
and forms thickets 14 to 24 feet high, though still smaller than many 
of its garden descendants. 

Wild populations of Rosa spinosissima vary extensively in habit, 
armature, leaf serration, indumentum and flower colour. ‘hus, from 
the head of Loch Coruisk, Skye, pk. M. B. E. GopwarD of London 
University was kind enough to send me cuttings taken from an isolated 
population in which the flower colour varied from yellow to deep 
pink. Seedlings from wild plants show still greater variation, including 
degrees of flower doubling, and its possibilities as a garden plant were 
early recognized. The origin of the Scotch Roses in the collection of 
ROBERT BROWN, a Scottish nurseryman, is reported in the admirable 
“Description and Account of the Varieties of Double Scotch Roses 
(433) 
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cultivated in the Gardens of England”’ by J. saBINgE (7), and | quote his 
account as one of the few detailed contemporary records of the source 
of our groups of garden roses (p. 285). 


“In the year 1793, he [ROBERT BROWN] and his brother trans- 
planted some of the wild Scotch Roses from the Hill of Kinnoul, in 
the neighbourhood of Perth, into their nursery garden, One of these 
bore flowers slightly tinged with red, from which a plant was raised 
whose flowers exhibited a monstrosity, appearing as if one or two 
flowers came from one bud, which was a little tinged with red. 
‘These produced seed whence some semi-double flowering plants 
were obtained; and by continuing a selection of seed, and thus 
raising new plants, they in 1802 and 1803 had eight good double 
varieties to dispose of. Of these they subsequently increased the 
number, and from the stock in the Perth garden the nurseries both 
of Scotland and England were first supplied. 

“As nearly as I have been able to ascertain, the eight sorts were 
the small white, the small yellow, the lady’s blush, another lady's 
blush with smooth footstalks, the red, the light red, the dark marbled 
and the /arge two-coloured.” 


Other nurserymen who took up the raising of Scotch Roses were 
AUSTIN of Glasgow, MALCOLM of Kensington and Lee of Hammersmith. 
A few were raised on the Continent and in America, but the name 
Scotch Roses reflects their country of origin, and is also used as a common 
name for the wild spinosissima. 

SABINE's review mentioned above describes in detail 26 varieties, 
doubles only, and gives simple descriptive names mainly based on 
flower colour. Such was the vogue for Scotch Roses that soon every 
seedling was given a new name, irrespective of merit or distinction, 
and by 1832 G. DON (1) could list by name 25 doubles and 149 singles, 
as well as 14 botanical varieties of Rosa spinosissima. But by this time 
the recurrent-blooming China roses and their descendants were 
sweeping all before them, and the fate of any rose that blossomed in 
spring only was already sealed. Only the remontant ‘Stanwell Perpetual’ 
stayed in favour, and that is no Scotch Rose but a hybrid with R. damas- 
cena semperflorens. ‘The fact that several of the early varieties have 
survived to this day must be due largely to their longevity and persistent 
suckering, which favours ready propagation and passing from garden 
to garden (Figs. 129, 131-3). ‘Today these survivors are eagerly sought 
now that the old shrub roses are back in favour: they grow so readily 
in a range of soils, require little attention and no pruning, and make 
admirable low hedges. For a good essay on their garden uses see G. 
JEKYLL and £. MAWLEY: Roses for English Gardens (4). 

Up to now all the roses considered come within the circumscription 
of Rosa spinosissima and may be considered varieties or mutations of 
one, variable species. A large number of hybrids exist, both spontaneous 
and of garden origin. Rosa spinosissima is a regular tetraploid and, so 
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far as observations at Bayfordbury go, self-incompatible. Its varieties, 
except when fully double, mostly produce abundant pollen with high 
viability—go per cent good grains or more, These varieties cross 
freely among themselves and with the allied tetraploid species R. foetida, 
but crosses with unrelated rose species outside the Section Pimpinel- 
lifoliae succeed only when spinosissima is pollen parent. HESLOP 
HARRISON was the first to get up early enough to discover that self- 
pollination took place in newly opened buds at 4 a.m. before the arrival 
of insect visitors (3). He studied insect visitors in the field and recorded 
eight different kinds in all. WOLLEY-pOoD recognized spontaneous 
hybrids in Britain between Rosa spinosissima and seven members of the 
Section Caninae: R. afzeliana, canina, corifolia, sherardii, stylosa, 
tomentosa and villosa. ‘Those that have been examined cytologically 
confirm that spinosissima was the male parent in the cross. 

The National Rose Species Collection at Bayfordbury (6) contains 
a good representation of Scotch Roses and varieties of Rosa spinostssima, 
and it is on these living plants that the following key is based. It 
excludes the modern Hybrid Spinosissimas, which in any case are 
unlikely to be confounded with the early types, and any hybrids of 
spinosissima other than those with its close ally, R. foetida, for which the 
general epithet R. x harisonii applies. 
KEY TO CULTIVATED SCOTCH ROSES 
A_ Flowers quite single, 5-petalled 

B_ Flowers white or cream 


Flewers small, 4-5 cm. diam. 


D Plants dwarf, 30-45(—60) cm. high Wild Scotch or Burnet 
rose 


Peduncles hispid 
F Leaves simply serrate spinosissima 
FF Leaves glandular biserrate ; 
prickles very numerous, unequal myriacantha 
EE Peduncles naked pimpinellifolia 
DD Plants taller, 100-120 cm. G2209 
(Unnamed intermediate at Bayford- 
bury, linking the dwarf Scotch Rose 
with the larger garden cvs.) 
CC Flowers medium to large, 5~7 cm. diam, 
G  Peduncles hispid; fruit red ‘Elasmacantha’ 
(hort. non auct.) 
GG Peduncles naked; fruit purplish black 
H Medium shrubs, go-120 cm. high = altaica 
(Syn. ‘Baltica’) 
HH Low sprawling shrub to 90 cm. ‘Dunwichensis’ 
CCC Flowers very large, 84-9 cm. diam. hispida (Fig. 132) 
BB Flowers yellow 
(Some hybrids with R. foetida here) 


I Flowers medium, 5}—6 cm. diam. ‘Ormiston Roy’ 
(Syn. R. ochroleuca hort. non Swartz; 
R. s. luteola) 
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II Fiowers larger, 6-64 cm. diam. < harisonii vorbergit 


(Syn. R. s. lutea: R. vorheret:) 


11} Flowers large, 64-7 em. diam ‘Maxima Lutea 
(Syn. R. s. lutea maxima hort.) 


BBB Flowers pink or purple 
J Plants bristly 


K_ Flowers rose rosea 
KK_ Flowers pale purple 
lL, Flowers small, cm. diam. fulgens 
LL Flowers larger, 44-54 cm. diam. ‘Miss Anne’s Rose 
KKK _ Flowers striped rose ciphiana 
KKKK_ Flowers crimson-purple witha whiteeye (Pig 129) 
JJ Plants almost unarmed inermis 


AA _ Flowers semi-double or double 
M_ Flowers white or cream 
N_ Flowers semi-double nana 
NN _ Flowers fully double albo-plena 
MM _ Flowers yellow 
© Flowers medium-sized, up to 54 cm. diam. 
P Flowers pale sulphur, cupped; bush 


100-120 cm. high ‘Old Yellow Scotch’ 
PP Flowers lemon yellow, not cupped; 
dwarf shrublet 30-60 cm. high ‘Lutea Plena’ (Fig. 133) 
OO Flowers rather large, 54-74 cm. diam., 
rich yellow; shrub cm. high harisonii harisoni: 


(Syn. ‘Harison’s Yellow’) 


MMM_ Flowers flushed pink or purple 


Q_ Flowers uniform pale pink, cupped andrewsit 
QQ Flowers blush fading to cream splashed 
with pink ‘Staffa’ (Fig. 1341) 
(Syn. ‘Grahamstown’) 
QQQ_ Flowers deep purple ‘King William IIT’ 
QQQQ_ Flowers deep purple above, silvery white 
below ‘Painted Lady’ 


New fame has come to the lowly spinosissima in the twentieth 
century with its incorporation in two major breeding programmes. In 
the search for hardy roses for northern Canada, the enterprising 
breeders F. L. SKINNER and P, H. WRIGHT have included it in many of 
their lines. In the quest for new shrub and park roses in Germany, 
WILHELM KORDES has had surprising success using two garden varieties 
of spinosissima, the ‘Fruhlings-’ series being outstanding both for the 
size and vigour of some of the roses (‘Fruhlingsanfang’, ‘Fruhlingsgold’) 
and for the floral perfection of ‘Fruhlingsmorgen’, considered by many 
the most beautiful of all single roses. ‘Table I gives a summary of these 
new breeding lines and includes also ‘Golden Wings’ from Rk. F. 
SHEPHERD in America, but omits a number of isolated hybrids with 
species like Rosa rugosa and R. acicularis raised in Canada. 

A display collection of Rosa spinosissima in its many varieties and 
forms can be impressive in extent and variety, and both ornamental and 
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THE 


MODERN HARDY MODERN HYBRID 
ROSES IPINOSISSIMAS 
(Canada) (Germany ) 


inosissima 


nispida YZ 
= *Pruhlingsfold' ~ 


'Fruhlingstag' 


‘Claus Groth' 


"Golden Wings' 


x harisonii 
‘Harisgon's Yellow' 


‘Hari son 's 
Profuse’ 


‘Golden Altai’ 
‘Harison's Nardy'| 


‘Pruhlingsanfang' 
*Pruhlingsduft' 
‘Pruhlingsmorgen'’ 


‘Hazeldean' 
"Loch Lomond’ 'Pruhlingsschnee’ 
4 "Yellow Altai’ 'Pruhlingszauber' 


‘Kari Foerster' 


| 
Yj 


| [ Double 
| White Altai’ 
| ‘Searer Wheeler’ 


A double arrow signifies self-pollination. G.D.Rowley 


I 


botanically revealing. It is indeed surprising to stand before an im- 
mense shrub of ‘Fruhlingsgold’, with its spreading, woody branches 
and spectacular display of yellow, scented blooms and realize that it is 
but a few generations removed from the tiny wild Scotch Rose. When 
MR. BROWN picked his first Scotch Rose from the Hill of Kinnoul, he 
could scarcely have foreseen the wealth and diversity of new roses that 
this species was to bring to gardens. 
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RHODODENDRON SPECIES 
Francis Hanger, V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on April 25, 1961: LORD ABERCONWAY in the Chair) 


I poust very much indeed whether there is another genus of plants 
more interesting and more varied than the rhododendron. It possesses 
flowers of practically every hue, with variable leaves, some large and 
tropical and others almost as fine as heathers. However, before we 
really begin to talk about these interesting plants I think we must 
mention at once those brave men who, between 1goo and 1939 and from 
1946 onwards faced innumerable dangers while exploring the mountains 
of the Himalayas, Western and Central China, Burma, etc., in order to 
widen our knowledge with gifts of the genus Rhododendron. Prominent 
amongst these explorers were : E. H. WILSON, GEORGE FORREST, F. KINGDON 
WARD, REGINALD FARRER, J. F. ROCK, F. LUDLOW, G. SHERRIFF and G. 
TAYLOR. 

Then I think that praise is due to that band of enthusiastic gentleman 
gardeners who helped finance these explorers and spent much money, 
time and trouble to germinate the seed when it was received, and grow 
the plants on for all of us to enjoy. Amongst these a few come readily 
to mind, all unfortunately no longer with us: The late LORD ABERCONWAY, 
L. DE ROTHSCHILD, J. C. WILLIAMS, P. D. WILLIAMS, J. STEVENSON, SIR 
JOHN RAMSDEN and several others. 

Nor must we forget the botanists who have taken the trouble to 
produce some kind of order into the genus by dividing the various 
rhododendrons into series and subseries, and also dividing the lepidotes 
from the elepidotes, thus helping the hybridists and saving much 
confusion. This work was started by SIR ISAAC BAILEY BALFOUR, of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, who was followed by Mr. H, F. TAGG, 
SIR WILLIAM WRIGHT-SMITH and DR. J. M. COWAN, all of whom are still 
remembered for their valuable work which is being carried on, I am 
happy to say, by the staff of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 

Lepidotes and Elepidotes. As | have already mentioned, rhododen- 
dron species are divided into two sections, namely Lepidote and 
Elepidote. Lepidote rhododendrons have small, scurfy scales beneath 
the leaves, whereas the elepidotes have hairs instead of scales. ‘Uhese 
two groups of rhododendrons are very loath to hybridize one with the 
other, and only on rare occasions has it been proved that a hybrid has 
been produced between these two sections. Another outstanding 
difference between lepidotes and elepidotes is the fact that with elepi- 
dotes true blue flowers are absent, but plenty of reds are present; 
whereas in the lepidote section one finds many blues, such as R. 
augustini and also certain members of the Lapponicum Series, but no 
real reds are present. 

Habitat. Perhaps before we go any further we should mention that 
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most hardy rhododendron species come from the northern hemisphere, 
right across North America, through Europe, central and eastern Asia 
the Caucasus to the Himalayas, northern India, ‘Tibet, Burma and 
western China, and some very interesting species have come from the 
islands off southern Japan. 

I think we will leave out those species which are found near the 
Equator, the lovely Javanese rhododendrons from the East Indies, and 
the one which comes from as far south as Northern Australia: R. lochae, 
for these are not hardy in this country, and although my lecture is 
entitled “Rhododendron Species”’ I think it wise to leave out the really 
tender ones which cannot be grown out of doors anywhere in the 
British Isles. 

Cultural Hints. Now, before we consider some of the best species 
with the aid of coloured slides, and talk about their garden value, it 
might be as well to talk for a short while on their cultural requirements. 
First of all it should be understood that there are over one thousand 
species, so we can only hope to deal with a few of the very best this 
afternoon. 

Rhododendron species vary so much in size of leaf and flower, for 
example R. sinogrande has leaves 30 inches long and 15 inches wide, 
when grown in very favoured districts, while R. serpyllifolium has foliage 
only the size of a mouse’s ear. It is only natural that such varying types 
of plants should need very different cultivation. For success it must be 
realized that the large-leaved species were found in the lower altitudes 
of the mountains, mostly in the valleys. As the species were collected 
higher up the mountains so the leaves became smaller and smaller, until 
we get to the very high altitudes—15,000 feet or more, where the 
collectors obtained species which more or less creep along the surface. 
There is little doubt that over the ages such variation in height of plant 
and size of leaves was caused by the continual winds and rains of 
thousands of years. 

It is well to remember that the larger the leaf of the plant the more 
tender it is, this being no more than common sense, as the large leaves 
possess so much more moisture in their structure than their small-leaved 
relations which makes them more prone to frost damage. Many of the 
rhododendrons with less large leaves, in particular such types as R. 
thomsonii, have nature’s wonderful gift of curling pencil-like or shrivel- 
ling up to practically nothing when the weather is severe, and of expand- 
ing in a matter of hours as soon as the temperature rises. 

From these medium-sized types we travel up the mountains and 
find the Lapponicum Series. The plants in this series are absolutely 
hardy, in fact during the end of March at Wisley we had nine degrees 
of frost on the ground when all the blooms of our rhododendrons were 
frozen, with the exception of the flowers of the Lapponicum Series 
which came through unharmed. 

All this mounts up to the fact that to be successful with rhododen- 
drons it must be remembered that the larger the leaf of the plant the 
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more moisture, shelter and shade the plant requires, and for the smaller- 
leaved rhododendrons it is just the reverse, they need no shade, less 
moisture and more sunlight. 

Some rhododendrons are true epiphytes and should be grown in not 
too close and fine a soil. It must be remembered that when growing in 
the wild on trees, etc., they obtain all their sustenance from decayed 
leaves, moss and broken sticks, etc. At Wisley I grow such rhododen- 
drons as dendricola, taggianum, lindleyi, pendulum and the Javanese types 
in a cool house in equal parts of osmunda fibre, coarse sand and sphag- 
num moss, placing them on a small platform made of 1 inch by 1 inch 
strips of wood, leaving half an inch between the strips. Teak wood is 
the best, but failing that seasoned oak is a good substitute. A lot of 
water is required, but with such wonderful drainage, which more or less 
resembles the natural drainage, water-logging is impossible. 

We have determined that the large-leaved species come from the 
sheltered valleys of the mountain ranges. Over the ages years and years 
of tropical rains have washed the humus down the mountains to the 
valleys below, creating a far greater humus content in the soil in the 
lower regions, weil suited to these plants. ‘This continual rain has made 
the upper regions of soil, inhabited by the smaller-leaved types, far 
more shallow, with far less humus, indicating that the smalier the leaf 
the less humus content is required in the soil. 

If we stop and consider these natural processes it will teach us a lot 
concerning the requirements of the various rhododendron species. ‘The 
large-leaved types need a far more acid soil to grow successfully than 
the dwarf types with smaller leaves. ‘To get the best results | would 
suggest that the larger ones will need soil with a pH value of 5 or below, 
whereas the smaller, alpine types will grow successfully in a soil with a 
pH of nearly 6. 

For the benefit of those who are a little unsure of the meaning of pH 
it might be as well to say that when chemists speak in terms of pl in 
soils, this really means a measurement of the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion. A pH of 7-0 is the neutral point when acidity and alkalinity are 
in a balance. Above this reaction you will find that the alkalinity 
increases as the figures rise, while below a pH of 7-0 the reaction is acid, 
becoming more acid as the figures decrease. 

We have been singing the praises of rhododendron species, but | 
think it wise at this point to say that to get the best one must separate 
the wheat from the chaff, for there are many species which are only 
collectors’ plants, and not worthy of space in the small garden, in fact 
there are many species which I would not plant, even if I owned the 
largest of gardens. 

Rhododendrons begin to flower with R. mucronulatum in January, 
continuing through the spring and summer to RX. kyawi in August; the 
greater majority bloom at the ead of March and April when they are 
apt to become cut by spring frosts, and this early-flowering habit is 
undoubtedly one of their greatest drawbacks. Most are definitely 
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woodland plants, and if given that dappled shade with a slight canopy 
of oak trees or tall Scots pines overhead, many blooms are saved during 
slight frosts. However, do not plant too near the butts of Scots pines, 
none should be planted nearer than 12 feet, and 15 feet would be 
better. Oaks are a little different as the roots go straight down, but 
birch are surface rooting and rhododendrons must be kept well away or 
they will soon suffer from drought in dry weather. 

It should be remembered that rhododendron species vary very much 
within themselves. ‘The leaves are often identical but the flowers can 
vary considerably, especially in colour, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the best forms of the particular species are used for hybridizing. 
You may admire a particularly fine species at the Show today, go home 
and order that species from your local nurseryman, and after waiting 
years for it to flower you may find that it turns out to be a far inferior 
form to the one you had hoped to see. 

One of the beauties of some rhododendron species is their lovely 
young growth. Immediately after flowering certain species, especially 
those in the Grande and Falconeri Series, with their tawny brown and 
almost silver young growths, R. eclecteum with its vivid red bracts falling 
away from the new leaves, and other most interesting new growths, 
provide interest and beauty in the woodland almost as great as during 
the flowering season. 

This year has been an exceptional year with a very mild spring, and 
at the Rhododendron Competition held in the New Hall on March 14 
many species were seen at their very best, some of which I had never 
seen before. I know that the majority of “‘beginner’’ amateur growers 
love the large-flowered, ‘‘Man-made” hybrids. These are fine plants 
and most of them flower in late May and June after the frosts, but these 
cannot compare with the species—‘‘God’s work’’ which has such 
diversity of form in leaf, colour and flower. Soon, with experience, the 
majority of rhododendron growers begin to appreciate the plants 
collected in the wild as the variation in form, especially of the flowers 
of different species, soon fascinates them, and once the rhododendron 
“bug” has started to get a hold there is no insecticide on earth that will 
cure it. 

I have already mentioned that there are well over a thousand different 
species of rhododendron, and the time left at my disposal will only allow 
me to mention just a few of the species which I consider to be good 
garden plants. 

We will take the Arboreum Series first. "This series contains many 
good rhododendrons, outstanding amongst which is R. arboreum itself. 
This particular rhododendron lives up to its name which means tree- 
like, and very fine examples of this can be seen in Cornwall and south- 
west Scotland. It is not truly hardy but where it is possible to grow it, 
it is magnificent, especially at Lochinch in Wigtownshire where they 
line the drives by the hundred. ‘Then there is R. niveum with mauve 
flowers, but I like the later-flowering R. thayerianum. R. insigne also 
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lives up to its name which means remarkable, and when seen in flower 
remarkable it really is ; it should be grown far more than is generally the 
case. The underside of its leaves is covered with a lovely tawny-grey 
indumentum. R. sy/vaticum varies very much indeed, some of the best 
forms are bright red in colour, some pink, but all have the lovely trusses 
typical of the Arboreum Series. Several forms of this particular 
rhododendron have received the Award of Merit, two as recently as 
this spring under the numbers K.W. 6258 and Rock 03913. 

We pass on to a small series, Auriculatum, with only two members. 
R. auriculatum, meaning eared, referring to the lobes at the base of the 
leaves, is pure white and one of the latest rhododendrons to flower, 
generally in July. ‘This species is not very successful as a parent plant 
for hybridization, its only outstanding offspring being ‘Polar Bear’ 
raised at ‘Tower Court. The other member of this series is just the 
reverse —-R. griersonianum is a very important rhododendron which has 
helped to produce many fine hybrids, the best ones coming from 
Bodnant Gardens in North Wales. The plant is inclined to be a little 
sprawling in habit, but stands hard pruning very well indeed. 

We will now take a few members of the Azalea Series. ‘This large 
section consists mostly of deciduous plants, although a few may be 
semi-deciduous, and the Sub-series, Obtusum, is evergreen. KR. simsit, 
a member of the Sub-series Obtusum, is a spreading, evergreen shrub 
with funnel-shaped flowers, the best forms of which are dark red. 
R. vaseyi comes from North America, and opinions differ, but | prefer 
the lovely rose-pink forms to the pure whites. ‘Time is short and we 
must press on, but we cannot leave this series without mentioning 
R. luteum, often called the “Wild Azalea’. The flowers of this species 
have a lovely scent, and in the autumn the foliage colours so beautifully 
that it could be described as one of the best twelve hardy, autumn- 
colouring plants in cultivation. 

Another large series is Barbatum, all the members of which have 
hairs or bristles on the leaves. R. barbatum itself is a well-known 
rhododendron from the Himalayas and forms a tree up to 20 or 30 feet 
in height. The bark is smooth, and, like all smooth barked rhododen- 
drons, will not break freely if pruned hard back. The best forms are of 
the richest crimson-red you can possibly imagine. It is sometimes 
confused with R. smithi, but it is easily distinguishable by the absence 
of indumentum on the lower surface of the leaves, R. strigi//osum, 
meaning beset with bristles, is brilliant scarlet in colour and is a very 
fine plant for hybridization. 

The Boothii Series contains many epyphytic plants, and generally 
speaking they are not truly hardy. R. /eucaspis is a well-known dwarf 
plant with beautiful pure white flowers and chocolate anthers. How- 
ever, it does flower a little early and is apt to be cut by spring frosts. X. 
sulfureum has bell-shaped, yellow flowers and again is a little tender. ‘The 
pick of this series is RX. tephropeplum with its numerous small, pink flowers 
from mid-April onwards and it is a fine plant for edging woodland paths. 
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ROSES IN THE GARDEN 


Rose ‘Souvenir du Dr. Jamain’. An old hybrid perpetual rose with a 


Fic. 124 
very fine scent (see p. 427) 


Photos: Graham Thomas 
Fic. 125—Rose ‘Mme Lauriol de Rarny’. A Bourbon rose which deserves to be 
better known (see p. 430) 
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Photos: Graham Thomas 


Fic. 127——Kosa filipes ‘Kiftsgate’. A very vigorous form grown by the late Mrs. 
Muir at Kiftsgate (see p. 426) 
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Rise Fic. 126—Rose ‘Lawrence Johnston’. A vigorous climbing rose (see p. 427) 
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THE SCOTCH ROSE 


Phota: Gerdon Ro 
Rosa spinosissima ‘Mrs. Colville’ (see p. 436) 


ROSES IN THE GARDEN 


Phota: Graham Thomas 


Fic. 130—Rose “Tour de Malakoff’. A rose of unusual colouring (see p 


431) 


THE SCOTCH ROSE 


Fic. 131—Rosa_ spinosissima ‘Staffa’ Fic. 132—Rosa spinosissima hispida (see 


(see p. 436) P. 435) 


Photos: Gordon Rowley 


Fic. 133 Rosa spinostssima ‘Lutea Plena’ (see p- 4360) 
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Photo: British Travel and Holidays Association 


Fic. 134—Crathes Castle Garden. The June border as seen from the dovecot (see 
p. 448) 
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135—Cardiocrinum giganteum. ‘The Himalayan giant lily growing in the 
gardens of Crathes Castle (see p. 451) 


Photo: G. M. Cowie 


Fic. 136—Falkland Palace Garden. Blue herbaceous border with the Palace in the 
background (see pp. 453-456) 
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RHODODENDRON SPECIES 


Fic. 138—An unusually finely coloured form of R. orbiculare (see p. 443) 


ee Fic. 137—-A fine plant of R. macabeanum at Trewithen in Cornwall (see p. 444) 


Fic. 140—-View from the ‘Temple showing Beech Hedges 


ST. PAUL’S WALDEN BURY 
F Fic. 139—The Lime Avenue in the garden of SIR DAVID BOWES LYON 
4 
Photos: J. E. Downward 
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In the Campanulatum Series we find the only true blue flowers in 
the elepidote section, R. wallichi, the forms of which are well worth 
growing, as also is R. campanulatum ‘Knaphill Variety’. 

R. cinnabarinum, in the Cinnabarinum Series, has most attractive 
flowers of cinnabar red and is quite hardy. Its variety blandfordiae- 
florum with orange-yellow, waxy, bell-shaped blooms is a plant that 
should be in every woodland collection. R. xanthocodon has yellow, bell- 
like flowers of the same texture and shape as R, cinnabarinum; at one 
time this species was attached to the 'T'riflorum Series, but quite rightly 
it has recently been transferred to the Cinnabarinums, 

In the Dauricum Series we find R. dauricum itself which forms a 
shrub up to 6 or 8 feet in height. ‘here appear to be two forms of 
this rhododendron, one is semi-deciduous and the other evergreen. 
‘The evergreen variety is called sempervivum and is noted as being one 
of the parents of that very early-flowering hybrid R. = praecox. R. 
mucronulatum is the only other member of the Dauricum Series. It is a 
deciduous rhododendron which flowers from early January until 
February, providing the weather is free from frost. Planted in the 
woodland with flowering plants of //amamelis mollis it gives a wonderful 
winter effect which is hard to beat. 

Now we come to the Falconeri Series which consists of large, almost 
tree-like rhododendrons, and probably the best of the series is R. fal- 
conert itself which has large leaves with brown indumentum and 
requires a warm sheltered garden. For those who cannot grow R, fal- 
conert successfully very fine substitutes are R. fictolacteum or R. rex 
which makes a large tree, is very free flowering and has quite noble- 
looking foliage. R. basilicum is not such a large grower as R. falconert, 
but has most majestic leaves. 2. hodgsonit makes a tree up to 25 to 30 
feet and has flowers of magenta purple. 

The Fortunei Series is a very large series with six sub-series and 
contains some of the noblest of all rhododendrons. Perhaps the most 
outstanding is R. calophytum, meaning with beautiful leaves, which 
flowers at the end of March or early April and has huge white trusses 
with a chocolate blotch in the centre. ‘The pink ‘Caerhays’ variety is 
much sought after. A unique rhododendron is R. orbiculare which needs 
plenty of room in which to show its true circular form (Vig. 138). We 
must not leave out R. sutchuenense, forms of which vary considerably, 
but good varieties are well worth growing in the sheltered woodland, 
R. praevernum, meaning early spring, is another species which blooms 
very early, 

In the Glaucophyllum Series R. glaucophyllum itself is a small- 
growing shrub, but today in the Hall we saw something new, RX. 
glaucophyllum luteiflorum, which had pure yellow flowers and took first 
prize in its class. 

We come now to the Grande Series containing the giants of the 
rhododendron world, with the extra large leaves of R. sinogrande which 
have silvery indumentum underneath, and pale to good yellow trusses 
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of flowers. ‘This makes a tree up to 25 or 30 feet. At the Rhododendron 
Competition on March 14 we saw some wonderful forms of 2. gigan- 
teum sent from Brodick on the Isle of Arran. ‘This is a tender plant and 
can only be grown in very favoured gardens in these islands, but to see 
it as I saw it at the Show made those of us who have to garden in less 
warm districts very envious. R. macabeanum is probably the best 
yellow rhododendron species there is. As with most species this varies 
very considerably, but the very best forms are well worth a trial in any 
sheltered garden (Fig. 137). Also at the Rhododendron Competition we 
saw R. magnificum with its wonderfully large trusses of fifteen to thirty 
flowers per truss. "This species again is really tender and the plants 
exhibited came from Brodick and Mount Stewart in north-east Ireland. 

The Heliolepis Series is perhaps not so interesting as those we have 
already mentioned, yet for those who cannot grow R. augustini well 
R. desquamatum will make a good substitute. 

Outstanding in the Irroratum Series is R. aberconwayit which is 
quite hardy at Wisley where we have a plant up to 8 feet high. ‘lhe 
flowers are saucer-shaped and we have many good hybrids from this 
species. ‘There are many forms of R. irroratum itself, and one of the 
most interesting is the Exbury spotted form ‘Polka Dot’, 

Unfortunately in the Lacteum Series R. lacteum itself has proved to 
be a very poor doer in this country, yet XR. wightit makes quite a small tree 
up to 12 feet in height and has lax trusses of bell-shaped flowers which 
are pale yellow in colour, spotted crimson and sometimes with a crimson 
blotch at the base. Many fine hybrids have been raised from this species. 

I like to term the Lapponicum Series as the ‘Heathers’ of the 
Himalayas.’ The true form of R. lapponicum comes from Lapland and is very 
rare, probably the true plant is not to be found in this country. Most of 
the species in this series have blue or purple flowers, yet R. chryseum is a 
good yellow and R. flavidum is pale yellow. There isa very fine white form 
of R. flavidum, and another white species in this series is R. microleucum. 

We will not dwell long on the Maddenii Series as most of its mem- 
bers are best suited for the warm greenhouse. R. ctlticalyx is one of the 
best of the series, and 2. johnstoneanum and R. maddenti can be grown 
out of doors in warmer gardens. ‘The same can be said of BR. /indley: 
with its lovely, lily-like flowers, much like R. taggtanum, both of which 
make very good plants for the cold greenhouse where it is impossible 
to grow them out of doors. We cannot leave this series without men- 
tioning probably the noblest of all evergreen rhododendrons KR. nut- 
tallii, and like many beautiful plants it is really tender. 

R. moupinense in the Moupinense Series comes from Moupin in 
western China and varies considerably. ‘The plant itself is hardy, but 
it flowers very early indeed and one can be disappointed by the flowers 
being cut year after year by frost. ‘The best form | know is the one 
known as ‘Caerhays Pink’, 

In the Neriiflorum Series R. nerttflorum makes a shrub up to 7 feet 
high, and in favourable springs it is simply smothered with red, beil- 
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shaped flowers. R. euchaites is very near KR. nertflorum, but perhaps less 
desirable. 2. forrestii var. repens is a very variable plant, some are much 
more free flowering than others, and it is most advisable if at all possible 
to obtain the form K.W. 6832. ‘The best plant of this particular rhodo- 
dendron I have ever seen was at ‘lower Court, and | believe the plant 
growing in that garden received a First Class Certificate. R. mallotum 
has a lovely cinnamon brown, woolly indumentum on the underside of 
the leaves, and it is perhaps one of the best twelve rhododendrons 
worth growing for foliage alone. 

The Series Ponticum contains several very interesting and out- 
standing hardy rhododendrons, most of which are well worth con- 
sideration for the production of new hybrids. R. yakusimanum, from 
the Isle of Yaku, makes a shrub up to 4 feet high and the flowers are a 
good pink when first opening, fading to pure white. I believe this plant 
will be responsible for the introduction into our gardens of a race of 
dwarf, Everyman’s Rhododendrons, An even dwarfer member of this 
series is R. aureum with yellow flowers. This is being used extensively 
at W isley for hybridization ; after twenty years the plant is no more 
than 18 inches high and 3 feet through. Mention should also be made of 
R. metternichi with its lovely white flowers, the true form of which has 
a seven-lobed corolla and appears to be very rare. 

One of the most important and most interesting of all the series is 
Thomsonii. R. campylocarpum is outstanding with yellow, bell-shaped 
flowers and has been responsible for producing many of our best new 
hybrids. R. thomsonii follows closely on R. campylocarpum as being a 
very fine member of this series. 2. soulied is an outstanding species with 
flat, saucer-shaped flowers, but there are many different forms, three 
of which have received a First Class Certificate. All the good species 
in this series cannot be mentioned, but we cannot miss R. williamstanum. 
Unfortunately, in this country the young growths of this species are apt 
to break away quite early in the year and usually become cut by spring 
frosts, with the result that it has become noted as very shy flowering. 

| think that the T'riflorum Series is one of the most beautiful of all 
the series in the genus with yellow, blue, white and purple flowers, 
R. augustiniu, especially the better forms, stands out as being the best 
blue rhododendron. R. lutescens is a fine woodland plant and can be 
planted to form a hedge. Its yellow flowers begin to bloom in February 
and continue well into March. R. yunnanense makes quite a large bush 
up to 8 feet and has pink or nearly white flowers, sometimes spotted red 
and is worthy of a place in any garden. 

Finally we come to the Virgatum Series. R. virgatum is not truly 
hardy and has small racemes of pink to white flowers, but there is a 
pure white form as well. I will finish this afternoon’s lecture with R. 
racemosum, the best form of which is undoubtedly F. 19404. It is a 
dwarf-growing plant with pink flowers. ‘The variety oleifolhum is an 
outstanding plant for the lighter parts of the woodland and grows to a 
height of 5 or 6 feet. 
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Parr II 
J. E. Robson 


N the first part of this article I told you of those Trust gardens which 
a to be found on the western seaboard. I should now like to take 
you across to the north-east of Scotland and tell you about Crathes, 
Pitmedden and Leith Hall, and moving to the south-east, the gardens of 
Falkland Palace. I wouid also like to say something of the ‘Trust’s new 
venture, the Threave School of Practical Gardening, which opened last 
year with the first of the two-year courses it is intended to run there. 

Crathes Castle is about one mile east of Banchory, Kincardineshire, 
standing on high ground commanding one of the most impressive views 
over the surrounding Deeside country. The tower, the oldest part of 
the building dating from 1553, is considered to be one of the finest 
examples of Scottish baronial architecture. Additions were made, the 
first being the east wing, built in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
another wing was added during the reign of QUEEN VICTORIA. Crathes 
was handed over to the Trust in 1951, two years before the death of sir 
JAMES BURNETT of Leys. Both sik JAMEs and LADY BURNETT were talented 
gardeners with the enthusiasm and ability which has made Crathes a 
beautiful garden, especially noteworthy for its outstanding collection of 
trees and shrubs, possibly one of the finest outside a botanical garden, 
and its splendid herbaceous borders. 

The main garden, of approximately 7 acres, lies in the form of a 
long rectangle to the east of the house on a gentle slope to the south- 
east. It is divided by magnificently shaped yew hedges, planted in 1702, 
into a series of smaller squares or rectangles, each of a design which 
varies from the very formal Fountain Garden, tothe complete informality 
of the Camel Garden. The soil throughout the garden is a rich light 
loam with a tendency to dry out quickly. 

The first attempt to create a garden at Crathes was made in the 
early part of the eighteenth century when two lime walks were planted 
leading southwards from the castle to the river. ‘These still exist today. 
It is also reasonable to suppose that other trees were planted in the 
policies at the same time, but details do not seem to have been recorded. 
It was not until the late nineteenth century that the garden as we can 
see it today began to take shape. It was a happy coincidence that sir 
JAMEs, with his tremendous interest in trees and shrubs, should have 
begun the development of the garden at a time when so many new and 
worth-while plant introductions were being made, From the records 
which sir JAMES kept it is clear that close contact was maintained with 
a number of well-known gardeners and nurserymen of the 1900's and 
(446) 
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he appeared willing to try any plant which had a reasonable chance of 
survival in the conditions he could offer. Although a number of less 
hardy plants were eventually killed during a more severe winter, his 
perseverance has provided invaluable knowledge on the hardiness of 
some subjects. 

LADY BURNETT had a remarkable feeling for herbaceous plants, both 
from the point of view of their cultural requirements and their arrange- 
ment in borders, being accepted by many as an authority in this 
particular aspect of gardening. 

‘lo enter the garden by the top gate will bring one on to the croquet 
lawn, a plain rectangle, unbroken by beds, which serves to emphasize 
the well-cut yew hedges at one end and the colour of the small square 
upper pool garden at the other. ‘This was designed and planted by 
LADY BURNETT, who began the work in 1932. Here the colour scheme 
is purple, red and yellow with plants such as the red Papaver commu- 
tatum, the bronze foliage of Atriplex hortensis atrosanguinea and the 
yellow flowers of Coreopsis verticillata used to create this effect, planted 
in a bed around a central pool. On two sides of this garden borders 
are set against the wall of the house and the boundary wall, and these 
have been used most effectively to grow an interesting selection of 
climbers. Both Schizophragma hydrangeoides and S. integrifolia have 
made good plants here. ‘he former Japanese and the latter from China, 
both produce cymes of white flowers in midsummer. The purple effect 
is emphasized once again with Vitis vinifera var. purpurea, one of the 
best foliage plants of this colour, while Lonicera tragophylla, a vigorous 
Chinese climber with a wealth of flowers in June, is there in support 
of the yellows. Fragrance, unfortunately lacking in this excellent honey- 
suckle, is supplied by several other plants in this garden and one which 
I particularly wish to mention is Rosa rugosa ‘Blanc double de Coubert’. 
‘This lovely old shrub rose bears large numbers of double white, and 
wonderfully fragrant, flowers over a long season. Growing in associa- 
tion with this, there is a group of R. moyesi, planted to overhang a 
terrace which allows the single red flowers and the large bright red 
fruits, both abundantly produced, to be seen to very good advantage. 
This is a sheltered part of the garden and it is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that Lapy BURNETT had been successful in growing Campsis 
chinensis here. This is a September-flowering member of the Bigno- 
ntaceae family with orange-coloured, trumpet-shaped flowers. Both this 
and C. chinensis var. thunbergii, also to be found here, are natives of 
China and Japan. ‘The only distinction between the two appears to be 
in the more reflexed petals of the variety. 

By retracing our steps to the croquet lawn, we can make our way 
down to the yew border, lying between the croquet lawn and another 
of these old yew hedges, in a position sheltered from cold east winds. 
Seeing this border one can begin to appreciate the varied collection of 
plants which sik JAMES made at Crathes. One of the first things we 
shall see is Cornus nuttallii, possibly the most pleasing of the North 
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American dogwoods, which has conspicuous creamy white bracts, 
enclosing a mass of greenish flowers. ‘This is also a most attractive tree 
when in fruit. One of the less common magnolias, 4/. globosa has made 
a tree about 6 feet in this border. ‘The creamy white flowers come in 
June, long after the very large leaves have appeared, but it is the downy 
young shoots and undersurfaces of the leaves which are the distinguish- 
ing features, and these add greatly to the quality of the plant. 

‘Two unusual, though hardly rare, trees can be seen in this part of 
the garden, both natives of China. From the north of that country 
comes Koelreuteria paniculata, now a small tree some 12 feet high, with 
large panicles of yellow coloured flowers, and large leaves, composed of 
several pairs of deeply toothed leaflets, turning an attractive shade of 
yellow in the autumn. Euptelea franchetu, from central China, is one 
of the three species of small trees in this genus whose main asset lies in 
red autumn foliage tints. 

At the end of this border we come to the most formal of the gardens 
to be seen at Crathes, the Fountain Garden. A series of beds edged with 
boxwood, form a circular pattern round a centrally placed fountain and 
are very reminiscent of the designs common in a late seventeenth- 
century garden. ‘The formality is emphasized by the yew hedges and 
Portugal laurels, of some considerable age, which have been pruned 
over the years to produce dome-shaped heads. ‘The colour scheme in 
this case is blue, mainly supplied by Lobelia erinus ‘Cambridge Blue’ 
and ‘Oxford Blue’, and Cynoglossum amabile ‘Blue Bird’, which are 
bedded out, and large stone vases in which Agapanthus ortentalis have 
been placed. 

On the other side of the hedge we find the rose garden where the 
setting is very much less formal. Floribunda roses, which seem to give 
such good value for money, have been used in the four corner beds, 
and to extend the flowering in this garden effective use has been made of 
Galtonia candicans, the ‘‘ Berg Lily” or “Summer Hyacinth”’ of South 
Africa. These bulbous plants, with fragrant white flowers held on a 
stem 1 foot high, begin flowering in late summer and continue into the 
early autumn. In a central bed there is a group of the Grecian Crepis 
incana which grows to 6 inches and flowers in July and August. ‘This 
composite has been described as “‘a small dandelion with shell-pink 
flowers”; an apt descr‘ption for this worth-while, and easily grown 
perennial. 

June is a month when most east-coast gardens in Scotland are 
looking particularly well. At Crathes this is a significant time of the 
year when the June border, one of the most delightful parts of the 
garden, is beginning to look its best. This is entirely an herbaceous 
border with a considerable variety of plants which have been very 
carefully selected and most artistically arranged by LaDy BURNETY. I 
hope that some day a detailed description of this border will be made 
available, but I shall not attempt it here and now (Fig. 134). Suffice to 
say that lupins, /ris germanica hybrids and varieties of Papaver orientale 
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all play an important part, as do Asphodeline lutea, Incarvillea delavayt 
and the wonderful colours of Paeonta lactiflora hybrids. At one end of 
this border stands a Dovecot originally built in the seventeenth century 
and moved to its present site, as a focal point, about 1goo. Standing 
with our backs to this building we have one of the most delightful views 
of the castle from the garden, looking over the June border, the Camel 
Garden (Fig. 128) and the terrace to the oldest part of the building. 

As the June border is reaching the height of its flowering, the white 
herbaceous borders are coming into their own. Once again there is 
ample evidence of the careful thought which has gone into the arrange- 
ment, so that a continuous and pleasing display of silver foliage and 
white flowers is seen from midsummer onwards. ‘The borders are some 
60 yards long and 6 feet wide on either side of a narrow grass path, 
interrupted half-way down its length by the largest and oldest shaped 
laurel, a companion to those seen in the rose garden. As a contrast to 
the colour of the border a hedge of Prunus cerasifera var. atropurpurea 
(P. pissardii), is used as a background, and being kept to about 6 feet 
high by annual pruning, it is also a thick and effective windbreak. Of 
the plants used in the border, those grown for their foliage effect include 
Stachys lanata and Artemisia ludoviciana, the former a Caucasian plant 
and the latter North American, Salix lanata, a native of Scotland, and 
an ornamental thistle Onopordon acanthium, erroneously thought to be 
the emblem of Scotland, which will grow 4 to 5 feet and is covered in a 
dense mass of silvery white hairs. ‘The white is supplied by a selection 
of shrubs and herbaceous plants with Rose ‘Wedding Day’ providing 
an extraordinary wealth of blossom in mid-season. This R. sinowilsonii x 
moyestt hybrid is really too vigorous for a position in a border of this 
kind, but the hard annual pruning it receives seems to improve rather 
than distract from its good flowering qualities. Cimicifuga racemosa is a 
good herbaceous subject with a slender spike of numerous small flowers 
held on a 5-foot-high stem. A plant for the front of the border is found 
in Anaphalis triplinervis, reaching only g inches, with small white 
flowers and obovate leaves having three distinct veins as the specific 
name suggests. ‘wo other roses appear in this border; the white 
‘Jacobite Rose’, Rosa alba semi-plena, with rather grey foliage and semi- 
double flowers; the other, Rosa ometensis var. pteracantha, is easily 
distinguished by the large brilliant red thorns on the new wood, and 
the four petals of the white flowers which are about 2 inches across. 
Philadelphus ‘Belle Etoile’, a sweetly fragrant variety, is planted at either 
end of the border to draw one’s attention to the other delights, and to 
satisfy the other keen sense of the gardener. 

Making our way back towards the castle we pass the west herbaceous 
border, predominantly blue in colour, and arrive at the Camel Garden 
(Fig. 128). A strange name for a garden perhaps, but in this instance 
referring to the two large beds which rise above the level of the sur- 
rounding grass. Along two sides of this garden there is a trellis used as 
a support for some of the fine species and hybrid roses which Crathes 
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possesses. Among those to be seen here are Rose ‘Albertine’, an old 
coppery pink and deservedly popular variety ; two good varieties of Rosa 
rugosa, ‘Agnes’ an excellent yellow, and ‘Schneezwerg’ which is pure 
white with a yellow centre. Of German origin, and both Rosa sprnosis- 
sima hybrids, ‘Fruhlingsgold’, creamy white, and ‘Fruhlingsmorgen’, 
pink with a white centre, are vigorous, free-flowering roses of some 
considerable beauty. Rosa soulieana, is a charming grey-leafed species 
from west China, vigorous with white flowers which are not outstand- 
ing. Rosa x hillieri, a wonderful hybrid between R. moyesii and R. 
willmottiae, has formed a charming shrub 8 feet in height with arching 
branches on which single, deep red flowers are borne. ‘I'wo other roses 
I would like to mention: first, the Himalayan R. macrophylla, reintro- 
duced by LUDLOW and SHERRIFF under the number L. & S. 14055, is a 
small single cup-shaped flower, bright rose coloured. It is 10 feet at 
Crathes and perfectly hardy. ‘The other is R. x harisonit, a R. foetida x 
spinosissima hybrid, making a small shrub only 24 feet at Crathes, having 
deep yellow, double flowers and leaves } inch across. Planted near a 
path, it never fails to attract a great deal of attention. 

Another genus well represented at Crathes is Viburnum. An excellent 
species which may be seen in the Camel Garden is V. lentago, a native 
of North America, with the outstanding merit of assuming wonderful 
autumn colours, of red ard yellow, long before the leaves fall. V. x 
burkwoodu, a fragrant evergreen hybrid of V. carlesii and V. utile and a 
favourite of many gardeners, is also to be found here. On the corner 
of one of the beds there is a very fine Berberis gagnepainii var. lancetfolia, 
a graceful Chinese shrub some 7 feet high which bears a profusion of 
small yellow flowers in June. Some of the cotoneasters are very 
indifferent plants, but one of those grown here I like very much is under 
the name of C. hebephylla var. fulvida. It is a small deciduous tree 
which bears a multitude of rose-coloured flowers, followed in the 
autumn by deep red fruits, apparently unappetizing to the birds. 

Now let us cross the double herbaceous border and look at the last in 
this series of small gardens, the Trough Garden. In the centre of this 
square garden there stands a stone trough at the foot of a well-shaped 
specimen of Prunus serrula. This is a Chinese tree with small white 
flowers produced sparingly after the leaves appear in spring, but its 
beauty lies almost entirely in the highly polished, dark brown bark 
which develops early in its life and is enhanced by the paper thin strips 
which peel from the younger wood. It forms a well-balanced tree and 
makes a first-class ornamental throughout the year. 

Four triangular beds have been made, one in each corner, planted 
with an interesting selection of trees and shrubs towards the back, with 
a rather varied collection of herbaceous plants in the foreground. | 
have always been most impressed by the way in which LADY BURNETT 
has used plants so effectively, contrasting the colour, or shape, of 
foliage, one against the other, so that the merits of each are brought 
immediately to the eye. The tall spikes of Camassia arise from the 
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speckled foliage of Pulmonaria, the bright green leaves of Sedum 
spectahile stand out in a bed of Ajuga reptans atropurpurea, and the 
nodding heads of Liwm » testaceum seem pertectly right with the 
round, reddish tinged foliage of Bergenia cordifolia in front. In one of the 
beds the pink-flowered //alesia monticola var. rosea unfailingly displays 
a mass of delicate pink flowers in May, of much the same size as the 
species. Salix fargesit, in the same bed, has been kept as a small shrub 
5 feet high, so that the shining dark red shoots, so wonderful in winter, 
are at a level to be appreciated. An Acer griseum takes pride of place in 
another bed. ‘This Chinese tree, normally well shaped, colours beauti- 
fully in the autumn and has, as an additional merit, a cinnamon-coloured 
bark, making this another excellent ornamental plant during the 
winter. 

There are a number of the easier De Graaff lilies with two particu- 
larly good plantings of ‘Enchantment’ and ‘Lemon Lady’. Lilium x 
testaceum, a deep cream-coloured lily and a cross between L. candidum 
and L. chalcedonicum, has increased very well, although it seems content 
to flower at 3 feet. By contrast Cardiocrinum giganteum (Lilium gigan- 
teum), has exceeded the expectation of the R.H.S. Dictionary by 
reaching 11 feet (Fig. 135). I believe this is due, to a large extent, to the 
particularly good strain of the Crathes stock. 

In making our way towards the exit we shall go along the terrace, a 
broad paved walk with a south-facing and very sheltered border on one 
side, and a number of more tender subjects planted in the shelter of a 
low wall on the other. ‘The border is one of the delightful mixtures of 
shrub and herbaceous plantings which are so often seen in this garden. 
There is a small tree of the European Cornelian Cherry, Cornus mas, 
flowering in March when an abundance of very small star-like yellow 
flowers cover the otherwise bare branches. Spreading itself over the 
paving we find an almost prostrate South African shrub, Phygelius 
aequalis, not unlike P. capensis in shape of flower, but tawny pink on 
the outside of the corolla tube, with a yellow interior and deep red 
stamens. On an east facing wall at the end of the terrace there is a large 
Actinidia kolomikta, a native of China and Japan, with most attractive 
foliage. As the leaves appear they develop a reddish colour towards the 
tip of the leaf, and silvery white at the tip. Perhaps the best month to 
see this would be May when the colour is brightest and before it 
gradually fades in succeeding months. Near to this is /ndigofera decora, 
a handsome Japanese member of the genus, growing 14 feet high and 
with pink and white flowers freely produced during July and August. 
It is not a hardy plant, but being in a sheltered border it is only the 
hardest of frosts which tend to affect it. Another tender plant growing 
here is Mutisia oligodon, a native of Chile. This has salmon-pink 
composite flowers, first appearing about midsummer and continuing 
until well into the autumn. It is a plant which climbs by means of 
terminal leaf tendrils and having reached a more exposed position on 
top of the wall, it now requires some protection during the winter. 
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We have now returned to the point from which we started, and, if 
our energy has not been completely exhausted, there are still many 
trees in the policies well worth seeing. I must, however, confine myself 
to the account [ have already given, and take you twenty miles north- 
east to the Great Garden of Pitmedden, near the village of Udny in 
Aberdeenshire. 

The present Pitmedden House is comparatively modern and of no 
architectural importance, the original house having been burnt down in 
1818. Strangely enough, it was not until last year, when a print of the 
original house was discovered in Aberdeen, that we knew what this 
house had looked like. 

It was in 1954 that the Trust took over Pitmedden and at that time 
the only evidence of a seventeenth-century garden were the old stone 
walls surrounding the sunken garden, the two garden pavilions at either 
end of the west wall and the gateway, in the centre of this wall, leading 
from the upper terrace to the lower garden. ‘There is also a contemporary 
sundial, perhaps the only one of its kind remaining, now used as a 
central feature in the rose garden. 

It is DR. J. S. RICHARDSON, formerly Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
Ministry of Works, whom we must thank for the bulk of the research 
work which the restoration required. ‘The transformation of this 3-acre 
walled garden from a fruit and vegetable garden, as it was in 1954, to 
the unique period piece it is today, was not an easy task and unfortunately 
space allows me to describe only the bare outline of what the ‘I’rust may 
well consider to be one of their most fascinating and worth-while 
achievements. 

It was in 1955 that the restoration began. Unfortunately, no plans 
of the original Pitmedden Garden remained, but it was not difficult to 
establish that SIR ALEXANDER SETON, later LORD PITMEDDEN, Was greatly 
impressed by the garden at Holyrood House laid out by KING CHARLES 1, 
‘The appearance of Holyrood Garden at that time is described in A 
Bird’s-Eye View of Edinburgh by JAMES GORDON of Rothiemay, and 
drawings which appear in this book formed the basis for the designs at 
Pitmedden. It was decided that only three of the original Holyrood 
designs should be adopted, the fourth, as a tribute to LORD PITMEDDEN, 
would be his Coat of Arms. 

The first task was to grass down the whole area, and, once this had 
become established, to mark out the four intricate designs on the 
ground, one in each corner of the rectangular plot, then to plant a 
boxwood edging as a permanent outline. In 1956 a fountain was built 
by the ‘T'rust’s masons as a centre-piece to the whole garden and down 
either side of the broad grass path in which it stands, a row of English 
yews have been planted, to be used later for topiary work. In 1957 it 
was possible to have a fair display of flowers, but the main task then was 
to find plants of the right size and colour for the designs, which would 
also reach their peak flowering period at the same time. Half-hardy 
annuals immediately suggested themselves as suitable subjects, so 
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a selection was made and set out in a plot, from which it was possible to 
formulate a number of useful combinations for use in the future. 

In 1958 the first full display was laid out, using approximately 
20,000 plants, raised in a glasshouse 30 feet « 12 feet, replaced later by a 
more suitable building. Coloured chippings and stones were used to 
provide colours not readily available, or in those parts of the designs 
which may be obscured by planting. In the same year two herbaceous 
borders, designed with the invaluable assistance of LADY BURNETT, were 
laid out in front of the west and south-facing walls and the rose garden 
planted with a selection of floribunda roses, the gift of several Scottish 
nurserymen. A series of yew buttresses were planted in 1957 against 
the north wall to form bays 23 feet by 12 feet and last year alternate 
ones were filled with rosemary and the Munstead variety of lavender to 
complete the development of the walled garden. 

I believe that Pitmedden is the finest garden of its kind to be seen 
in Britain. From June until September one can look down upon a 
brilliant spectacle of colour and gain a very vivid impression of the 
skilful art of gardening as it was practised in the late seventeenth century. 

To complete the north-eastern triangle let me take you on a very 
brief visit to Leith Hall near Kennethmont, a property owned by the 
Leith family since the fourteenth century and still the home of THE HON. 
MRS. LEITH HAY of Rannes. The building of Leith Hall began in 1650, 
with the final addition as late as 1900. The Leith family, later Leith 
Hay, have had strong military connections for centuries and there are 
many treasures and trophies on view to the public. The garden is set 
away from the house, on a south-facing slope, and surrounded by wood- 
land giving an air of peace and seclusion, a charming and most valuable 
asset. ‘This is not an old garden, having been created almost entirely by 
MRS. LEITH HAY and her husband. It is simple and attractive, and by its 
very simplicity it gains the admiration of many people who look upon it 
as something they would like to create. 

The main feature is a long undulating flower border, running up and 
down the slope, with many old familiar friends to provide a delightful 
picture from the end of June onwards. Artemisia ludoviciana, with its 
silvery white foliage, has been used effectively to break up varieties of 
border phlox, and later of helenium. The tall spikes of Cimicifuga 
racemosa gives height to the border in July, while potentillas and astilbes 
form an edging to the path which runs along the front of the border. 
On the other side of this path a wide border of Nepeta mussinii varieties 
makes an unusual, and pleasing, foil to the colour of the main border. 
Usually the main flower border reaches the peak of its flowering period 
in early August, when there is an extraordinary wealth of colour to be 
seen. If you can visit Leith Hall at this time of year, I would strongly 
recommend you to do so. There is also a rock garden which has a good 
collection of interesting rock-garden plants. 

Falkland Palace was the residence of Stuart kings for centuries. It 
has always remained the property of the sovereign and is now owned by 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, although no sovereign has resided at the Palace 
since CHARLES 11, who left in 1651 to face defeat and exile. For a long 
time the Palace has been left in the care of hereditary keepers, many 
having carried out extensive restoration work. ‘The present hereditary 
Constable, Captain and Keeper of Falkland, MAJOR MICHAEL CRICHTON 
STUART, was responsible for the restoration of the garden before he 
appointed the ‘Trust as deputy-keeper of the Palace and garden in 1952. 

From the Falkland records we are able to imagine something of the 
garden which provided food for the household, and pleasant green 
lawns for the pleasure of the Stuart family. From the records we have 
interesting glimpses into the past. We can see the wage paid to the 
Royal gardener in 1456, and we know that in 1513 the rough trellis, 
that enclosed the garden, was replaced by stone walls. In 1628 “Planting 
and contriving the garden anew’’, was included in the work of the 
Palace. During the last war the ground was used partly as a vegetable 
garden and partly as a nursery for forest trees. ‘The garden as we see 
it today dates from 1947 when, with the assistance of a landscape 
architect, MAJOR CRICHTON STUART began the restoration which was to 
be based upon a plan taken from an old print. ‘The other object was to 
make this small garden of three acres as colourful as possible throughout 
the year, and to use the majestic architecture of the Palace, and the 
Paps of Fife which rise beyond, as a background to it. 

Starting from the old courtyard, we come first to a small rose garden 
on the site of the ruined north range. Hybrid tea roses have an edging of 
lavender which serves to soften the harshness of the stonework and 
gives a pleasing old-world effect. Several short hedges, 24 feet high, 
have been formed from Senecio laxifolius, which seems to appreciate an 
annual trimming, and makes an effective contrast to the golden, fastigiate 
Irish yews which have been placed in the corners of the garden. From 
here, we descend a short flight of steps and arrive on a paved terrace 
with a formal line of Chamaecyparis lawsoniana along one side, and a low 
wall on the other, over which hang the arching branches of Cotoneaster 
horizontalis. We can now overlook the greater part of the garden and 
appreciate the careful thought which has created a feeling of spaciousness 
in a small area, by using the long axis of the garden to give excellent 
vistas in either direction. Six half-moon-shaped beds have been 
incorporated in the design, with the straight edge facing one or other of 
the walls, but set some distance from them, so that a grass walk extends 
a fair way round the outer limits of the garden, allowing an element of 
surprise and intimacy to be effected. 

Going down another short flight of steps we reach the garden level. 
By turning right we can look along the length of the great lupin border, 
a feature of old gardens and one of the June attractions at Falkland. 
The border, 126 feet long by 7 feet wide, is planted to about half its 
length with lupins, the other half is filled with varieties of /ris germanica. 
Twelve different varieties of lupins have been used, with the soft pink 
of ‘Lady Fayre’ at one end, and the deeper pink of ‘Betty Astell’ at the 
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other ; the centre occupied by stronger colours of varieties such as ‘Lilac 
‘Time’ and ‘‘Thundercloud’. ‘his border is set against the wall of the 
terrace on which we stood, which, being grey in colour, makes a good 
background for Rose ‘Zephirine Drouhin’, a large bright pink Bourbon 
hybrid, R. ‘Caroline Testout’, a climbing hybrid tea, another pink and 
fragrant variety, and the sulphur yellow R. ‘Lemon Pillar’. Phygelius 
capensis, the ‘‘Cape figwort’’, has made an ideal wall plant which has 
a useful flowering period from July onwards. 

Opposite the lupin border is the first of the half-moon-shaped beds, 
in this instance devoied to subjects with white flowers. Prunus yedoensis, 
the “Yoshino Cherry”, is the first to flower, closely followed by P. 
serrulata var. grandiflora (P. ‘Ukon’), a double-flowered variety. Rose 
‘Pax’ is a pleasing white hybrid moschata, here pruned to a bush of 2 feet. 
Philadelphus ‘Belle Etoile’ must be one of the most fragrant of the mock 
oranges; single, with a purple blotch at the base of the petals, it is a 
free-flowering and medium-sized shrub. There is a gap between this 
bed and the next, which allows an inviting glimpse of the lupin border 
to be seen from the opposite side of the garden. Here, in this second 
bed, we find the emphasis to be more on plant form, with the slender 
branches of Berberis wilsoniae placed in a corner position. It has yellow 
flowers in May, with clear, succulent pink berries and good autumn 
foliage later in the year. We will also see Acer cappadocicum var. 
aureum with pale yellow foliage both in the spring and again in the 
autumn. 

On reaching the north end of the garden we turn and go down by 
the east wall where there is a long border having shrubs at either end 
and a herbaceous border occupying a central position. ‘The wall in this 
case has a rather unattractive red brick facing and an attempt has been 
made, by fairly concentrated planting, to cover this as well as possible. 
Hoheria lyalli has proved extremely useful for this purpose. A New 
Zealand member of the Malvaceae family, it is more usually grown as a 
tree but makes a handsome plant when trained on a wall. Another useful 
climber for covering the wall is found in Schizandra chinensis which, 
unfortunately, has a tendency to produce a lot of leaves hiding the small 
red flowers held on a long stalk. ‘There are three plants of a delightful 
Rosa ometensis hybrid, which we still grow under the name of ‘Lawrence 
Johnston’, but, apparently, is more correctly known as ‘Hidcote Yellow’. 
It always attracts attention, with little wonder, for the deep yellow 
flowers are quite enchanting. 

In the border several well-grown shrubs have been interplanted with 
paeonias which are matched on the other side by a similar planting in 
another of the half-round beds. ‘The shrubs include a good Kolkwitzia 
amahilis, a native of west China, with pink, bell-shaped flowers in May, 
and Viburnum rhytidophyllum, from the Crathes stock, which I believe 
is a particularly good form. As an evergreen foliage plant it is a decided 
asset, but the fruits, at first red, turning to shining black, make it even 
more desirable for autumn effect. 
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At the foot of the garden, two large stone vases mark the entrance to 
the Fountain Garden. This is really the main vantage point. Looking 
back in the direction we have come, we see the Palace, superbly set 
against the surrounding hills, and all the colour of the garden in the 
foreground. ‘Turning again to our immediate surroundings, we see that 
there are two pools, a broad paved walk in between with a border devoted 
to dwarf conifers on either side. Those used are Juniperus horizontalis 
and 7. communis var. hornibrooku, with four “pencil cedars”’, 7. virginiana, 
placed in the corners to complete a formal setting. ‘Two walls have been 
used to show a collection of clematis with several groups represented. 
In the texensis group ‘Lady Betty Balfour’, deep purple, and ‘Gravetye 
Beauty’, deep red, are good varieties. In the patens group. ‘Mrs. P. B. 
Traux’ is light blue, and ‘Nelly Moser’, one of the best-known free- 
flowering varieties, has pale pink flowers with a deep carmine bar down 
the centre of each petal. The viticella group tend to be very free 
flowering. Included in this are two charming varieties, ‘Ernest Mark- 
ham’ which is petunia coloured, and ‘Huldine’, pearly white, flowering 
late in September. ‘The danuginosa group contains a number of good 
colours. Those at Falkland include ‘L. Neville’, dark plum coloured, 
‘Henryi’ a very large white, ‘Beauty of Worcester’, blue with white 
stamens and ‘Mrs. Hope’, a mauve flower with a darker coloured bar 
on the petals. 

Before making our way back to the Palace, we might look for a 
moment at the Royal tennis court, built by KING JAMES V in 1539. It is 
of special interest as the only tennis court, or ‘‘Catch-speil”’, to survive 
from the Stuart period. The only other one of comparable age or 
interest is the one at Hampton Court. 

We complete the circular route returning by the blue herbaceous 
border (Fig. 136) to the terrace, from where we commenced our 
journey. 

This has also completed a quick tour of the seven gardens under the 
care of the ‘Trust. 

1 would like to mention, very briefly, a new venture which the ‘Trust 
embarked upon last year—‘lhreave School of Practical Gardening. I 
have said nothing of the garden staff at any of the gardens | have 
described, deliberately so, as I feel the new Threave project and our 
existing staff are closely linked. Without the enthusiastic and competent 
staff, which we are lucky enough to have in our various gardens, the 
co-ordination of work and general maintenance of the property would 
be an extremely difficult, if not impossible, task. 

Several of the head gardeners received their initial training in one or 
other of Britain’s great gardens; an invaluable service which all too few 
are now able to offer. ‘lhreave is an attempt to fill this important gap 
in Horticultural Education. It caters for boys between the ages of 16 
and 21, emphasizing the practical side of gardening, but supplying a 
theoretical background sufhcient to enable them to continue their studies 
at a later date. ‘The School has 60 acres of ground and parts of this are 
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being developed as an arboretum, a rock garden and a peat garden 
amongst others. 

The first course of two years’ training began in October 1960 with 
six students and we hope to admit six in each successive year. 

Finally, may I stress one important point which is not always fully 
appreciated. ‘The work of the ‘Trust, in this and other fields, is made 
possible by the interest and encouragement shown by the public and the 
financial support which they give. ‘There is every indication that other 
properties of national importance will be offered to the ‘Trust in the 
future and it is only through continued, and increased, support that we 
can hope to be in a position to accept them. 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT—XCIX 


455 HybRANGEA PANICULATA PRAECOX 
Award of Garden Merit, July 28, 1960 


Hydrangea paniculata is a native of Japan and China and reached 
this country in 1861, although it had been heard of as early as 1829. 
A variety grandiflora was introduced to cultivation a few years later and 
received an F.C.C. in 1869. A second variety praecox was introduced 
to the U.S.A. in 1892, and thence came to England, but little was 
heard of it over the intervening years until the late E. H. WILSON wrote 
a note on it illustrated by a photograph in the Bulletin of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Series 111, i, 55 (1927). The late w. J. BEAN saw this variety 
flowering in the Arnold Arboretum a few years later and as the first 
recorded plant of it in this country was a plant growing at Kew, MR. BEAN 
must have been instrumental in introducing it to British gardens. It 
received the Award of Merit when shown by MR. M. HAWORTH-BOOTH 
on July 17, 1956. Now it has received the Award of Garden Merit. 

Hydrangea paniculata is a variable shrub, very common on the 
margins of woods and thickets in Japan where it can form a tree 30 feet 
high. In cultivation it is generally a shrub some 15 feet high with 
ascending stems each terminating in a graceful pyramid of flowers as 
much as a foot long. ‘The plant generally seen in gardens, and widely 
planted because of its hardiness, which cannot be said of many other 
hydrangeas, is the variety grandiflora with huge panicles of rather 
coarse, sterile white flowers. It flowers in August whereas the variety 
praecox can be in flower some six weeks earlier. This is not the only 
virtue of var. praecon. 

Its panicles are seldom more than 10 inches long and are composed 
of creamy-white fertile flowers. It has the dark green, elliptic leaves, 
tapered at both ends, of the type plant, some 6 inches long and up to 
3 inches wide. It is in fact an elegant shrub and well suited to the 
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smaller garden of today. It is perhaps better left to grow as a shrub with 
only a light pruning in the early spring when weak and superfluous 
growth can be removed. ‘This is contrary to the usual practice with var. 
grandiflora when the pruning is harder, leaving only a few strong 
growths which produce such huge panicles of flowers, the plant can 
appear top-heavy and only suited to large plantings in a large garden 
such as in a glade in a wood of mature trees. 

H. paniculata var. praecox is not fastidious as to soil, but appreciates 
a good loam. It may be propagated from cuttings which should be 
taken when the wood is not too hard. It is not a plant to associate with 
sophisticated garden plants such as modern Hybrid ‘lea roses, but is 
more a plant for an informal or woodland garden. 


456 CATALPA BIGNONIOIDES 
Award of Garden Merit, November 8, 1960 


Catalpa bignonioides was found by the botanist CATEsBY growing on 
the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. He introduced it to the 
State of Carolina where it was much cultivated, and quite rightly too 
because of its beauty, and then to England in 1726-8. It has long been 
a familiar tree in England, even to town-dwellers, for it has been up to 
the present tolerant of the dirt and smoke of big cities. It was not 
until August 1933 that it received the Award of Merit when shown by 
the late MR. G. W. E. LODER (later LORD WAKEHURST). 

Since it was established in 1922 the Award of Garden Merit has 
been given to over 400 plants, of these Awards some 40 only have been 
given to trees either for their flowers or autumn colour and berries. 
It seems fitting that such an old-established favourite should now 
receive the Award of Garden Merit and join those trees similarly 
honoured. 

C.. bignonioides can make a tree up to 50 feet high with a rounded, 
wide-spreading head and a straight bole. It is perhaps more attractive, 
unless used in a formal planting or as an avenue, if it receives less 
guidance and the trunk is allowed to be out of the straight and less 
regular in appearance. It comes into growth late in the spring. ‘The 
ovate leaves are large, often 10 inches long and 8 inches wide, light 
green above with pale hairs beneath and have long stalks. Even out of 
flower it is a handsome foliage plant. The flowers are in broadly 
pyramidal panicles 8 to 10 inches long. ‘They are white and bell- 
shaped with two small upper and three larger lower lobes. ‘hey have 
two yellow stripes inside and are thickly spotted purple-brown there. 
Their margins are frilled. Both in a panicle and individually they are 
most attractive and it is a temptation to pick them and place them in 
some flower arrangement where the detail of their shape and colouring 
can be seen close to. Unfortunately they do not stand up to picking and 
soon flag and fall off. ‘They are succeeded by long, slender seed pods 
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some 15 inches long and about as thick as a pencil. It is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, 27, t. 1094. 

Catalpa bignonioides likes a good, rich loam and an open sunny 
position but not an exposed one where its growths can be caught by 
cold east winds. It may be increased from cuttings but it is perhaps 
best raised from seed. 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN PLANTS 
RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Will any Fellow who is willing to offer one of these plants please com- 
municate direct with the Fellow who is seeking it and not with the Editor. 


Seeds only of all kinds: 


Eucryphia sp. Carl F. Senger, 14402 Fruitvale 

Embothrium sp. Avenue, Saratoga, California. 

Crinodendron (Tricuspidaria) sp. 

Cyclamen cyprium Mrs. M. E. Dougan, 15 Kirkham 
latifolium Street, Beecroft, Sydney, Aus- 

Salix retusa tralia. 


Habranthus longipes 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1961 


Carnation ‘Pink Perfection’ A.M. May 15, 1961, as a perpetual- 
flowering variety for exhibition and market. Flower stems, strong to 
3} feet on specimens shown; flowers double, high centred, 4 inches in 
diameter. Petals wide, deeply and irregularly fringed. Flower colour 
Rose Pink (H.C.C. 427-427/1) fading with age to Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 
6 23/2-6 23/3). This variety is reported to have a ten-month flower- 
ing season and was previously shown as ‘Hordle Pink’. Exhibited by 
F. Hicks, Esq., Danesmead, Golden Hill, Hordle, Lymington, Hants. 

Erigeron ‘Foerster’s Liebling’ A.M. June 13, 1961. A useful 
hardy plant for border and cutting. It grows about 18 inches to 2 feet 
tall and bears great quantities of flowers measuring 1} inches across. 
The ray florets surrounding a golden disc are Cyclamen Purple 
(H.C.C. 30). Raised by Herr Karl Foerster, Bernim, East Germany. 
Introduced by Messrs. Blooms Nurseries Ltd., and shown by Mr. Alan 
Bloom, Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk. 

Pelargonium ‘Grannie Hewitt’ A.M. June 13, 1961. A charming 
and dainty dwarf variety about 7 inches tall with small pale green 
leaves and many dense trusses of semi-double Orient Red (H.C.C. 819/1) 
flowers. Shown by C. R. P. Stimpson, Esq., Broadstairs. 
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Pelargonium ‘Lavender Grand Slam’ A.M. June 13, 1961. 
A very free-flowering sport from the well-known popular variety 
‘Grand Slam’. It bears large trusses of Amaranth Rose (H.C.C. 530) 
flowers the upper petals of which are blotched and veined with near 
Pansy Purple. ‘The lower petals are slightly veined. Shown by Valence 
Special School (gr. Mr. ‘'T. W. Walker), Westerham, Kent. 

Pelargonium ‘Marquis of Carisbrooke’ A.M. June 13, 1961. 
A deeper coloured sport from the very popular ‘Carisbrooke’. It is very 
free-flowering and bears large trusses of flowers having the upper petals 
Carmine Rose (H.C.C, 621) feathered with deep currant red and the 
lower petals Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1). Shown by the County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea, Parks Department (Supt. Mr. k. 
McCreadie, N.D.H.). 

Rose ‘Chaplin’s Pink Companion’ A.M. June 27, 1961. 
A very attractive climbing variety resulting from a cross between 
‘Chaplin’s Pink’ and ‘Opera’. It is a vigorous grower and bears great 
quantities of Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523/1) slightly scented flowers each 
measuring from 2} to 3 inches across. Raised, introduced and shown 


by Mr. H. J. Chaplin, Holmsdale, Churchfield Path, Cheshunt. 
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“* Morphology of the Angiosperms.” By A. J. Eames viii-} 518 pp. Illus. 


(McGraw-Hill.) £5 4s. 6d. 

Arthur J. Eames, Emeritus Professor of Botany at Cornell University, has performed 
a valuable service to botany by writing Morphology of the Angiosperms. It is based on 
many years’ experience of research in this field, and, in it he summarizes his views on 
the morphology of the flower, he describes the stages of development that precede 
and follow fertilization and also deals with the process of fertilization itself. Professor 
Eames, as is only to be expected, has devoted a considerable part of the book to dis- 
cussing the phylogenetic lines along which evolution of the Flowering Plants has taken 
place, illustrating his thesis by reference to selected families whose floral morphology 
provides information that appears to be especially significant in unravelling the intri- 
cacies of Angiosperm evolution. Professor Eames’s views are based on the classical 
concept that the calyx, corolla, androecitum and gynoecium are to be interpreted as 
consisting of leaves that have become modified to play their own specialized parts in 
sexual reproduction. A wealth of evidence is advanced in support of this view, and this 
should be carefully weighed and examined by any botanist who aspires to adopt an 
alternative explanation of the Angiosperm flower. Whilst Professor Eames would be 
the first to admit that we still have much to learn about angiosperm evolution, he keeps 
returning to the importance of the woody Ranales, especially those from the Southern 
Hemisphere, as indicators of what primitive angiosperms were like. He firmly rejects, 
however, any suggestion that it is possible to arrange the families as we know them 
today in a linear sequence that even remotely denotes their phylogenetic interrelation- 
ships. On the whole he tends to reject a polyphyletic origin for the group, although 
he admits that great diversity of form was already well established in Cretaceous times. 
He thinks we shal] have to go back further, perhaps to the Permian, in our search for 
the origin of the Flowering Plants. This authoritative book, which is well illustrated 
and documented can be strongly recommended to all teachers and advanced students 
who are interested in the structure of flowers and the evolutionary history of the 


Flowering Plants. 


Cc. R. METCALFI 
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“Sander’s One-Table List of Orchid Hybrids, 1946—1960.”’ Vol. 1, Cr. 4to. 
270+20 pp. (David Sander’s Orchids Ltd, Selsfield, East Grinstead, Sussex.) 
£3 135. 6d. 

This list contains the names and parentage of all registered Orchid Hybrids from 
January 1, 1946, to 31 December, 1960. These have been listed in alphabetical form by 
David F. Sander and Mrs. W. J. Wreford and form a continuation of the main work 
whose names are dated from 1856-1945. The pages are consecutive to this work. This 
one-table system which gives both the hybrid names and the crosses in alphabetical 
order under each genus should make reference much easier. The main bulk of this book 
is covered by the genera Cymbidium, Cypripedium, Dendrobium, and Odontoglossum. 
but there are also 29 other genera given, including a high proportion of hybrid genera. 
No Cattleyas or Laelias are included in this volume. 

There is a Foreword by Lord Digby, the Chairman of the Orchid Committee, in 
which he pays a very well deserved tribute to the hard work of the compilers of the list and 
also to the late Mr. F. K. Sander, who founded the Register. Over 15,000 hybrids are 
listed and the volume bears good testimony to the vigour and enthusiasm of orchid 
raisers through the world. It is a reference book which should be in the hands of all of 
them. 

Vol. 2, to be published later this year, will cover the warmer-growing genera. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 

““Vegetable Diseases and their Control.”” By Prof. Charles Chupp and 
Prof. Arden F. Sherf, Cornell University. Pp. v + 693 and 176 Illustrations. 
(The Ronald Press Co., New York.) $12. (Constable, London.) £4 4s. 

This book is mainly concerned with diseases of vegetables found in America but 
one small chapter of eight pages is given up to deal with some of the more important 
vegetable troubles occurring in tropical zones. It is a large volume and it deals with this 
important subject in such a comprehensive manner that it is safe to say we possess no 
comparable publication on vegetable diseases in this country. In the preface it is stated 
that the aim has been to present the facts in a non-technical style while keeping a 
scientific approach and this, we think, has been achieved. 

The question of controlling diseases in vegetable and salad crops is one of world- 
wide interest and a vast amount of information has been gathered in many countries as 
to the best methods of combating such troubles. The present authors heve surveyed 
a vast amount of available literature and using this, in combination with their long 
practical experience, they have produced a book intended to help not only commercial 
growers but students, advisory officers and even research workers in plant pathology. 

The arrangement in general follows a familiar pattern in which Chapter 1 deals with 
seedling diseases and Chapter 2 is about those so-called general diseases where in each 
case the parasitic organism causes trouble in a large number of different plants. After 
these come sixteen chapters each dealing with one or more vegetable crops which are 
arranged roughly in alphabetical order according to the name (common) of the host 
plant. Under each host name the diseases are given in a regular order, first bacterial, 
then fungal and so on. Potato diseases are not included—the explanation in the preface 
being that this crop has such a complex of diseases that it requires separate study and 
a great deal of space. The last four chapters (19 to 22) are devoted respectively to 
diseases of tropical vegetables, to mineral deficiencies, to nematode attacks and to 
methods of soil sterilization. There is a good index and the illustrations are on the 
whole well produced but there are practically no drawings of causal organisms and 
spore measurements are, for the most part, omitted. The paper and print are of the 
usual high standard of American publications. 

Much hes been put into this book but we think much has been omitted. Our im- 
pression is that space has been wasted by the inclusion of unimportant matter which 
irritates the reader and tends to obscure the important facts. It is pertinent to wonder 
whether some rearrangement could save space enough to allow mention of at least the 
more important potato diseases, which we still believe should be included in a book 
of this sort. The question of disease resistance is well treated but the resistant varieties 
given are almost all particularly American and of little interest to growers here. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the text are those dealing with control practices 
and we consider these can be read with interest and profit. Undoubtedly there is a 
tremendous amount of information in the book but, although we think experienced 
plant pathologists should acquire it for reference purposes, it is unlikely that British 
growers will be impressed or that students will buy it at the price asked. 

D. E. GREEN 


‘ 
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“Der Steingarten und seine Welt.” By Wilhelm Schacht. 230 pp. Illus. 
(Eugen Ulmer, Stuttgart. 3rd edition, 1960.) D.M. 18.00. 

This is a delightful book about the Rock Garden and its Flora, giving in a most 
readable way instructions for the treatment of alpine plants in all the ways in which 
they can be used in cultivation. ‘The author has had great experience, having collected 
alpines in many parts of Europe, having been for many years in charge of the world- 
famous gardens of King Boris of Bulgaria at Vrana and now Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens at Nymphenburg, Munich. He is also familiar with the methods used in 
other countries and climates and has introduced English trough gardening to 
Germany, where it is being adopted very successfully. 

The book first appeared in 1953 and the present volume is the 3rd edition; here 
the nomenclature has been brought into line with the International Code and the list 
of plants recommended has been amended and enlarged. Natural and Formal Rock 
Gardens, Dry Walls, Alpine Beds, Water in the Rock Garden, the Alpine House 
all aspects are dealt with and lists of suitable plants appended. There are also sections 
on the choice of stone and soil, as well as on propagation and also a Calendar of W ork. 
About half the book consists of descriptions of suitable alpine plants; the genera are 
listed alphabetically and the various species briefly described with useful details of 
size, colour and cultural requirements. There are 16 colour plates, most of them very 
good, one or two less satisfactory, but anyone who has seen the wonderful slides Herr 
Schacht has shown in this country at the International Rock Garden Plant Conferences 
and elsewhere, will know that he is a master of photography and will be inclined to 
blame the reproduction rather than the originals. There are also 94 illustrations in 
monochrome, most of them from Herr Schacht’s photographs. ‘The author is to be 
congratulated on the excellent way he has covered the subject and growers of alpine 
plants will find much to interest and enlighten them here, even if they do not read 


German easily. 
VERA HIGGINS 


“Rosenlexicon.’” By August Jager (German Rose Society, 1936). 8vo. 
iv + 768 pp. (Zentral-Antiquariat der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. 
Leipzig, 1960.) 55s. 


Just why so valuable a reference work as this should have lain dormant in the 
author’s cellar for twenty-four years only he can tell us, but its belated publication, 
unheralded, as listed in a few 1960 catalogues of Continental booksellers, is no less 
welcome today even if the yellowed pages show a tendency to fall to pieces under 
prolonged thumbing. 

Max Singer in 1885 produced a Dictionnaire des Roses in two volumes in which he 
triumphantly announced the inclusion of descriptions of 6,000 varieties. The Roseraie 
de l’Hay Catalogue of 1902 listed about the same number, but four years later L. Simon 
and P. Cochet brought the number up to nearer 11,000 (in their Nomenclature de tous 
les Noms de Roses connus). MacFarland’s Modern Roses, the current reference book, 
has progressed from 2,511 descriptions in its first issue to 7,562 in Edition V of 1958. 
Jager in 1936 reached and surpassed the remarkable total of 18,000 roses, giving with 
each the classification, raiser, date and pedigree where known and a condensed descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately his cryptic symbols and abbreviations will give trouble to readers, 
at least in England, since the glossary and key are totally inadequate and even mis- 
leading, and I can only suggest that it is well worth the reader’s while to sit down and 
compile his own key for regular use. It is a great pity that the prodigious industry 
that has gone into condensing so great a mass of data into a single 768-page volume 
did not extend to the last ounce of editorial care and consistency. Entries out of alpha- 
betical order are another bugbear likely to irritate the user, and the treatment of Rosa 
species is highly peculiar—they seem to be slipped in whenever and wherever the 
compiler felt moved to do so, with no system or standardization. 

Nevertheless, this is a most valuable compilation which should be in every reference 
library on roses, indispensable to students and historians of the genus once they can 


overcome the problems of decoding and derangement. 


G. D ROWLEY 


“Palms.” By Desmond Muirhead. 140 pp. Illus. (Dale Stuart King, 
Six Shooter Canyon, Globe, Arizona.) 1961. 

In hotter countries than ours, palms are not only important for their valuable pro- 
ducts but are also a striking feature of the landscape. Their ornamental qualities are 
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receiving increasing notice in countries where they grow well, and, particularly in the 
warmer parts of the United States, great interest is now being taken in their planting. 

The author of this attractive and useful little book, himself a landscape architect, 
aims at encouraging and guiding this interest. In an opening chapter, he discusses the 
requirements of palms, their propagation, transplanting, and management. The main 
part of the book contains a description of each palm which he values for its ornamental 
effect, species being grouped as hardy palms able to stand some frost, less hardy kinds 
needing some protection, and tender tropical species. In a final section, the author dis- 
cusses the placing of palms in gardens, parks, and among buildings. 

‘The book is written in engaging and concise manner and is delightfully illustrated 
with some fine photographs and with line drawings. In use of botanical names the 
author has followed L. H. Bailey, but not faultlessly, for some misspellings have crept in. 
Apart from this small blemish, the book can be wholeheartedly recommended to those 
who plant in warmer lands. It may also be serviceable to others about to travel abroad, 
who may wish some aid in recognizing species of palms planted for ornament. 

rT. A. RUSSELL 


“A List of Malayan Orchid Hybrids 1893-1960.”" By Yeoh Bok Choon. 
18 pp. (Malayan Orchid Society, P.O. Box 2363, Singapore.) 

This useful list is preceded by a short introduction dealing with the history of 
orchid hybridization in Malaya and the principles of orchid nomenclature. The list is 
arranged alphabetically by genera and within each genus the name is followed by the 
parentage, the first grower to flower it, the breeder if different and the year of flower- 
ing, description or registration. Unfortunately space did not permit any description or 
reference to a description, but nevertheless the list is a tribute to the really notable 
number of hybrids, particularly bigeneric and trigeneric ones, which have been raised 
in Malaya and should be of considerable help both to Malayan growers and also to the 
International Orchid Registration Authority. There is also a useful cross Index of 
Parent Plants arranged in the same style as the Stud Tables in the Rhododendron 
Handbook 


“Cork and the Cork Tree.”’ By G. B. Cooke. 121 pp. Illus. (Pergamon 
Press, Oxford, London, New York, Paris.) 50s. 


The cork oak (Quercus suber) of southern Europe and the Mediterranean region, 
which has been the source of commercial cork for centuries, has long been of interest 
to horticulturalists, although only suited for cultivation in the milder parts of the 
British Isles. The tree was introduced last century to many other parts of the world 
where the climate appeared suitable and although proving a useful ornamental or 
shade tree planting was nowhere sufficiently extensive for cork production. This 
applied to the southern United States, the area with which this book mainly deals. 
Interesting details are given of early planting in that country and of a recent project 
to stimulate further planting. There is also much useful and up-to-date information 
on the cultivation or treatment of the cork oak in Portugal, the world’s largest producer, 
and on production and trade. The author of the book was formerly Director of Re- 
search for the Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, and has obviously made a 
close study of cork and its many modern applications. There are chapters on growth 
and cultivation, physical and chemical properties, the uses of natural cork and the many 
forms of composition cork now available. 

F. N. HOWES 


“The Feature Garden.”” By H. L. V. Fletcher. 142 pp. Illus. (Phoenix 
House.) 12s. 6d. 


This book is of a convenient size for the maker of a new garden to slip in his or her 
coat-pocket and perhaps read on a journey. It contains much sensible information and 
advice and is not too long, though full details are given where they are really necessary. 
The information and advice given are applicable to gardens of all sizes, but essentially 
to “do-it-yourself” gardens. After an introduction and a chapter on “Garden De- 
soning the subsequent chapters are on individual details such as “Pools”, “Bog 

Gardens”, ‘Cement and Concrete’, ‘‘Steps’’, and “‘Hedges and Topiary”, with in 
some instances descriptive lists of suitable plants, ‘The black and white illustrations fit 
in to the text well. 
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‘The maker of a new garden or a person wishing to alter and add to an existing one 


will find this small book a great help. 
PLATI 


“Diseases of Vegetables.” By Lawrence Ogilvie. 101 pp. Illus. Bulletin 
No. 123, Fifth Edition. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 7s. 6d. 

All growers of vegetables, either commercial or private, should find this bulletin 
of great help. It is the fifth edition of a bulletin first issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food in 1941, and it can be taken that it contains the latest informa 
tion on the subject. 


The following books have been received: 


**Tomato and Cucumber Culture.” By A. A. Richards. 128 pp. Illus. 
(W.H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 
Heather Garden.”” By Fred J. Chapple. 160 pp. Illus. (W.H.& L. 
Collingridge.) 25s. 
“Do it Yourself Gardening 1961 Annual.”’ 115 pp. Illus. (Link House 
Publications Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
“The Paeony.”’ By Roy Genders. 134 pp. Illus. (John Gifford Ltd.) 18s. 
“Plant Disease Handbook.’’ By Cynthia Westcott. 825 pp. (D. Van 
Nostrand Ltd.) £5 1s. 6d. 
“Their Name Liveth.” Published by order of the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. 37 pp. Illus. 5s. 7d. 
“Afforestation of Upland Heaths.”’ By J. W. L. Zehetmayr. Bulletin 
No. 32. 145 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 17s. 6d. 
** Powis Castle Gardens.”’ A list of plants to be found on the terraces, slopes 
and The Wilderness. (National Trust.) 1s. 
“Selbstbedienung im Girtenbau.” By Gerhard Klette. 279 pp. Illus. 
(Deutsche Gartnerborse.) D.M. 19,80. 
“Der Gartenbau in der Wirtschaft Westeuropas”’ (in German and French). 
By Busch and Storck. 164 pp. Illus. (Deutsche Gartnerborse.) D.M. 39,60. 
“Fires in State Forests in the Years 1929-1956: Forest Record No. 45.” 
By Haldane Charters. 37 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 3s. 
“Provisional Yield Tables for Abies grandis and Abies nobilis: Forest Record 
No. 47.”” By J. M. Christie and R. E. A. Lewis, 47 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 3s. 
“‘Gladioli and the Miniatures.”” By Roy Genders. 144 pp. Illus. (Bland- 
ford Press.) 12s. 6d. 
“Miniature Chrysanthemums and Koreans.’ 
Illus. (Blandford Press.) 12s. 6d. 
“Greenhouse Plants from Seed.”” By Roy Genders. 112 pp. Illus. (Foyles 
Ltd.) 4s. 
“Foliage Plants for your Garden.’ 
(W. & G. Foyle Ltd.) 4s. 
“Flowering Cacti and other Succulent Plants.’”” By H. Rose, 99 pp. Illus. 
Ward Lock.) 9s. 6d. 
““Scale of Enterprise in Farming.” Office of the Minister for Science. 
110 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 6s. 


By Roy Genders. 100 pp. 


By Douglas Bartrum. 112 pp. Illus. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for beoks reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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the famous 
all-glass range 
for MULTI- 
PURPOSE, 
MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 


THE ALL-GLASS OAK- 
WORTH range from £22.7.6. 
Lew deposits easy monthly 
terms. 


LEAN-TO’S, various models, 
from £21.15.6. Low deposits and 
easy monthly terms. 


PLANT 
These handsome PLANT HOUSES combine 
the tremendous strength and rigidity of the famous 
Oakworth Seasoned Oak construction with the 
beauty of first grade clear Red Cedar boarding. 
They provide full Oakworth efficiency for growing 
Pot ts, Seedlings, Cuttings, etc. 


* SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR BETTER GROWING 
%* TREMENDOUS STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 

* WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 

* ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE * FREE DELIVERY 

ERECTION SERVICE DEFERRED TERMS 


every OAKWORTH has a 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


(fiom. left) B-SERIES, boarded base, from £23.5.0. 
deposits and easy monthly terms. 


(Above, right) DUAL-PURPOSE ‘H’ RANGE from 
£2 5.0.0. and easy monthly terms. in this 
range the half can automatically be erected 
either side to suit site conditions. 


“ FREE CATALOGUE 27" 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, DEPT. OJ., WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


xi 


SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 
j 
| 
| 


DRONWAL 


MASTER 


Preumatic HardSPRAVER 


4 ft. « 4ft. bins. 
18 ins. High. 


This quality frame is made of Western 
i ort Red Cedar and covered with « 
Highly suitable for all Horticultural and a 


Greenhouse Spraying strengthened with a bind 


The frame is fully weathe 

opened, easily moved, ely a pA 

chored against rough weather veataatios § at 


for winter use. 
Now available with a very economical 


heating unit, making it suitable for 
OBTAINABLE FROM overwintering geraniums, fuchsias, 


SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


which can be joined together 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. Write for illustrated literature, 7 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 
m ACCESS FRAMES 


CRICK RUGBY. Telephone: CRICK 30! 


BOWLEY’'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 

truck, specially designed for garden 

and nursery work, having several 

times the carrying capacity of a 

UNBREAKABLE — wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 
POLYTHENE 


PLANT 
POTS 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959-60 

@ LABOUR SAVING 

@ HEALTHIER GROWTH PLATFORM SIZE WHELs 
@ MORE ECONOMICAL GROWTH 


The secret’s in the shape and drainage, 12° DETACHABLE TOP PNEUMATIC TYRED 

also SAUCERS and CULTURE RINGS HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 


From ali good SUNDRIESMEN 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


sizes and models 
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GARDEN FRAME 
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OWN GARDEN 


LABELS 


SUTTON &4 SONS LIMITED: DEPT. RHS!|* READING 


Legible for a lifetime! 


Label all your rock plants, 
shrubs, flowers, etc., in an hour 
or two— with this ‘exclusive 
design’ labelling machine. 
Serpent labels are easy to fix 
and stay legible indefinitely. 


HH 
No. 3 labelling machine com- 
plete with 60 bianks £4.14.6 
Postage and packing 3/6d. 


free! Write for sample label 
imprinted with any name you 
desire; also price lists. 


70 ALL 
GREENHOUSE 


OWNERS/ 


No greenhouse owner can afford to be 
without this FREE Guide on the most 
successful methods of HUMEX Auro- 
matic Greenhouse Heating, Soil Warming, 
Propagation, Ventilation, etc. Compiled 
by one of Britain’s leading manufacturers 
of Horticultural Heating appliances, it 
tells you what you need to run a green- 
house efficiently—with a minimum of 
cost, time and labour. 


POST COUPON NOW 


To: ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
(Dept. RHG), 11-13 High Road, BYFLEET, Surrey q 


| 
GUIDE 
HEATING 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
& HEATING ENGINEERS 


Designs and Estimates 
submitted at your 
request or we will build 
to your specification. 


Write for Catalogue 


MESSENGER & CO. LTD. 
Cumberland Road, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. Tei. 296! 


AER-DRAIN FORK 
FOR TURF AERATION AND RENOVATION 


Used by greenkeepers ond groundsmen for 25 years. Available with 
interchangeable tines for use throughout the year. 

Complete with one set of tines 50/- 

Write for details of this implement and other “SISIS” Lawn Management 


W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD., 
“SSIS” Works, Cheadle, Cheshire. Telephone: GATley 4262 
and also at Macclesfield 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
KNIGHT'S NURSERIES, LTD. 
Hailsham, Sussex I R I S H 


Telephone 454 MOSS PEAT 


& Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 


For ROSES FRUIT TREES Moss origin with an ideal granulation 

ORNAMENTAL TREES SHRUBS and highest moisture absorption rate. 
and ALPINES Full details-leaflet and prices from 

IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 


Send for our Free Catalogue 59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth 
We sell 12Ib. packs of apples including Ribston, Russet, Blenheim Orange, and 
dessert pears. Ask for price list. 

PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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Pest Control 


204 


is maintained through a long hose to the 
Model IM Spray Gun fitted with quart 
container. 

Also suitable for maintenance painting and 


The ‘Handinprey Quefit’ ise High Quality low 
priced portable outfit, ideal for spraying = 
insecticides in glasshouses. The compressor is 
direct-coupled to b.p. Crompten 

Parkinson electric motor, effectively 

protected against over-load or burn out 

by & special “Thermetrip” cut-out device 

Total weight is only 40 ib. and ample pressure 


tyre inflation. 
Recommended by Plant Protection Lid 
Deferred Termes available. 


= 
Best Control 


— 


with the / { REO 


B.E.N. HANDISPRAY OUTFIT 


Are there any POTHOLES or worn places 
in your PATHS, DRIVE or FORECOURT ? 


Then Repair or Resurface with MENDAROAD, 
the simple self-applied Asphaltic material which 


can be Laid Cold with ordinary garden tools. ~ 
Each bag is a complete unit providing a hard eek 
impervious surface ready for immediate use. —? 
RESURFACE WITH MENDAROAD 
Packed in 4 cwt. bags. 


PRICES: For single cwt., 32/6; not less than 3 ewt., 30/6 per cwt.; not less than 
6 cwt., 28/- per cwt. Carriage paid England and Wales only 


1 cwt. repairs approximately 6 average size potholes or resurfaces approximately 
40 sq. ft. at + in thickness. 


DO IT YOURSELF.-AT A QUARTER THE COST WITH 


(MENDAROAD) 


GEO. A. WEBSTER & CO., 3 Buckingham Place, $.W.1 


Established 1899 Tate Galiery 6933 
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B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (pivision of sroom & Wade Ltd) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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RUSTIC WEATHERBOARD 
As illustrated. Strong 6ft. 


CLOSEBOARD 
from 28/- 
DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN 
from 13/- 
All creosoted and carriage paid 250 mis 
TOP-GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
6fc. long hazel from 11/9 Willow from 13/6 
Carriage paid 100 miles. 6/- surcharge for less than 
4 panels. 
Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms 
All types of GARAGES, SHEDS, Sun Lounges, 
Ladders, Tubs, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS LIMITED 
(Dept. R), Barkham Road, Wokingham, Berks. 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


for garden 
machinery 


The mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchiey, Kent 


KENTSTONE 


paving and walling 


Colour brochure and Stockist list 
available on request 


REDLAND TILES LTD 


Castle Gate, Reigate, Surrey 


A DIVISION OF THE REDLAND HOLDINGS GROUP 


CUPRESSUS LEYLANDII 
The NEW Hardy hybrid Cypress 
The Hedge and Screen Plant of the 
future. Immensely vigorous. Wonder- 
fully regenerative in hedge form. 
Perhaps you have been looking for a 
supplier. Write for fine illustrated 
Nursery Catalogue, with full details, 
1/- post free. 


PENNELL & SONS, LTD. 
312 High Street 
LINCOLN 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


FOR RHODODENDRONS 


and Azaleas described in over 140 varieties in our 
Tree and Shrub Catalogue, which also offers a most 
extensive collection of Conifers, Climbing Plants 


AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Write today for Tree and Shrub Catalogue 


ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is splic 3°/1° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by 
wires in 10-yd. roils—49", 59° and 69" wide. 


SIGHT 
PROOFING 
i) OPEN WIRE 
OR IRON 
FENCES ETC 


IDEAL FOR 
INEXPENSIVE 
GREENHOUSE 
BLINDS, ETC. 
Fencing and Gates. Ali types supplied and fixed 


Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Tel.: 2164/5 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


Susamervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., lunbridge Wells 


THE 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


Arboricultural 
Consultants 


Byways, 
Woodham Leck, 
Byfiest, 
Surrey 
(Byfleet 42739) 


and Tree 


Surgeons 


25 St. Thomas 
Street, 
Winchester, 
Hants 
(Tel. 2631) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 
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You can waste a lot of time - and money — on a garden unless you 
work to a definite plan. So why not enlist the aid of Toynbee’s expert 
knowledge by consulting the new Toynbee Gardener's Guide. 
with its 132 pages of pictures, hints, PLANS for borders, 
money-saving offers and details of over 2,000 choice Trees, 


Shrubs and Plants. Toynbee’s are 
SPECIALISTS IN 
SEASIDE PLANTS 


and can save you pounds over 
the tricky business of planning 
a garden open to salt-laden 
winds or one on chalky soil 


Buddleias ¢ Escallonias « 
Euonymus ¢ Eucalyptus 
Fuchsias Olearias 
Senecios ¢ Tamarix « 
Veronicas ... these arc 
afew of the many Toyn- 
bee specialities that 
flourish near the sea. 


with specially suitable plants. 
Let Toynbee’s preclude failure 
and disappointment. 


SLL SSIS LL 


TOYNBEE’S 
NURSERIES 


29 BARNHAM 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 


Phone: EASTERGATE 2121 


GUARANTEED 
HALLS G 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - WORKSHOPS 
Last Longer - Look Better ! 
NO PAINT NEEDED 


MORTICED AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


GREENHOUSES SHEDS 
from £20.15.0 from £15.10.0 

Available for cash or for 10%, 
of the cash price and balance 
over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


aes Write ude for Super Catalogue showing FREE DELIVERY 
Cedarwood in full natural colours. ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD 44-13 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE: KENT 
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PLAN NOW FOR I962 | 
| AND LET TOYNBEE’S EXPERTS GUIDE YOUR PLANNING 38, 
4 c 
‘Son 
| 
40 20% 
| 


RURAL INTERLACE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best-seasoned 
timber used. 
THIS FENCING 
WILL LAST 
Also Wattle Osier, 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, 
Arches, etc. 

LISTS FREE from: 
Dept. (R), 
15 MORETON ST., 
LONDON, S.W.! 
{Tate Gallery 8332) 


DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


The Dawn Raider 


... with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. Unobtrusive and a definite 
deterrent. Made to size. 4/6 per square yard. 
Carriage paid. 


* Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
MIDACRES LTD., 24 HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Nylon nets made for all purposes 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 
FOR 
ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 
All types of tree work carried out by fully 


trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. ‘ 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tels.: Godalming 2406 Eistead 3300 


PLANTS DO BETTER ON . . . 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY 
FERTILISER 
Choice of the 
EXPERT 
BOTTLES 2/3, 3/9 


Half Gallon 15/- 
PACKETS 1/-; CARTONS 3/-, 5/6 


David Wright 


M.A. Cantab. 


GARDEN DESIGNER 


AND CONSULTANT 


LARCHFIELD 
HASLEMERE 
SURREY 


CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 


Garages, Greenhouses, 

loose-boxes and garden 

buildings of all descrip- 

tions. 

Hire purchase terms 

available 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
WOODCRAFT LTD. 

Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


DENS... 


Our Catalogue of 


HARDY FERNS 
and Flowers for SHADE and sunshine 


is full of unusual plants for small shaded town 
gardens, and for waterside and woodland gardens. 
Copy free on request 


9 different Ferns for 20/- 
9 different Flowering Plants for shade for 20/- 
all named and well packed, post free, c.w.o. 


TAYLOR’S NURSERY 


BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


Neal’ 
KETTERING 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand 


Nottinghamshire 
Marl. 


john Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost 


Turf Renovator. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
1S STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 
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The All-Cedar EXTENDIBLE UNIT 
GREENHOUSE 


NO PAINTING 


LOW 
UPKEEP 
COSTS 


Write for illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Ltp. 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


LifeS much easier with 


Back -break and tedious time - wasting 
are things of the past with the TARPEN 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER. Weighing 
only 6 Ib., its well-guarded reciprocating 
blades give the clean secateur cut approved 
by professional] gardeners. 


Price: from £17. 10s. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient electric 
machine of its kind on the market. It gives you fast, close cutting of 
grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers and motor 
sythes, ¢.g. on steep banks, ditch sides, etc. 
Price: from £14. 108. (P.T. extra) 
Tools that are really built for the job. 


Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Tarpen Hoe! 
Tiller and Chain Saws, etc. Deferred terms can easily be arranged. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel. KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer and 
autumn months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filied with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


OCTOBER CHERRY 


The beautiful winter flowering cherry in 
flower from October to March during 
mild spells—prunus subhirtella autumnalis. 
Standard Trees 30 
Bushes 19/6 
Catalogue 1/6 
Available now from 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston-on-Thames 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


Auction Sale 
ORCHIDS 
Many fine CATTLEYA HYBRIDS 
in sheath to flower, also excellent plants of Cym- 
bidium, Dendrobium, Odontoglossum, Cypri- 
pedium, Miltonia, Phalaenopsis, and interesting 
species for the cool house, which 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
have been instructed by 
. Messrs. Stuart Low (Benenden) Ltd. 
to sell by auction at 
Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
on FRIDAY i3th OCTOBER, 1961, at | p.m. 
Catalogues from Messrs. Protheroe & Morris, !2/|3 
Bow Lane, London, E.C.4 (City 3672/73) N.B.— 
The Auctioneers will be pleased to execute com 
mission for buyers (no fee) who are unable to 
attend the sale 


YOUR GARDEN NEEDS 


Because— MASKELLS 
Ie is the SUPER Hop Manure—for feeding. It 
does not rely upon chemicals—which can be 
quickly washed away. It does not rely solely upon 
hops for Humus—in addition to Hops the formula 
which is only obtainable in Maskells ‘Super’ Hop 
Manure includes other essential Humus forming 
‘Organics’ to provide a long lasting Soil Con- 
ditioner and Plant Food—Rich in Humus— 
Phosphates, Nitrogen and Potash. 


Sacks for sq. ft.—250, 9/6; SOO 14/6; ‘Large’ (1,000), 
22/6; ‘Double’ (2,000), 37/6. Promptly delivered 
to your door, England/ Wales (Mainland) 
Brochure of 125 Products FREE! 

Phone Maryland 2728 or send direct to 


MASKELL, 86 Dirleton Rd. Works, 
London, E.15 


BOOKS 


BOTANY, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT 
CULTURE, GARDENS & GARDENING 


New publications supplied. A large selection of 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents 
for publications of the Natural History Museum 
and the Ray Society. Please write for free catalogue. 


Recent Ray Society publication: 
Dennis, British Cup Fungi. 
With 40 coloured plates. £4, post extra. 


BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 
Antiquarian booksellers since 1847 
11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


LAWRENCE TREE SPECIALISTS 


for all work necessary to the care 
and repair of trees. Lopping, 
thinning, shaping, surgery etc. 
Dangerous trees made safe or 
removed. Trees supplied and 
planted. 


Ashford (Middlesex) 3726, 
Esher 445! 
Ravensbourne 0985, 
Tatsfield 470 


The last roses 
of Summer .. 


. or the first fruits of 
Autumn are shown off to 
the greatest advantage in 
a Hostess Basket. This 
versatile and attractive 
ornament can be used in 
hundreds of ways. A 


In three sizes 
8/10) 


PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromley, Kent 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS 
Many NEW Hybrids and Species not 


previously offered 


CAMELLIAS 


Wide selection of pot-grown plants 
Also Hardy Heaths, Trees and Shrubs 


HYDON NURSERIES LTD. 
Hydon Heath 


Catalogues Free 


Godalming Surrey 
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as you paint 
with 


CUPRINOL 


FUNGICIDAL 
PAINTS 


These are the perfect protective paints for 
glasshouses, frames, Dutch lights and all 
horticultural timber prone to mildew. 
Specially formulated for the exacting 
requirements of the nursery trade, Cuprinol 
Fungicidal Paints are tougher and 
weather-resistant. The incorporation of 
powerful fungicides prevents the formation 
of mildew and moulds. 


of genuine white lead. 
With the ALumnuum 
system no undercoating is 


m CUPRINOL LTD. (DEPT. 48)9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST. LONDON SW1. PHONE: BEL. 8315 


7 preserve 


THE FLORAL MILE, TWYFORD, BERKS ; 


Telephone : WARGRAVE 551 (5 lines) 


Shrub Nurseries 


BAGSHOT, SURREY 
Telephone : BAGSHOT 2288/2289 


CATALOGUES FOR AUTUMN 1961 


No. 1, TREES & SHRUBS 
including—Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Canicllias, 
Japanese Cherries, Conifers, Hedging and Screening 
Plants, Climbers, etc. 


No, 2. HERBACEOUS & ROCKERY PLANTS 
including—Irises, Peonies, Lupins, Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Phlox and Day-Lilies. 


No. 3. ROSES—cf which over 200,000 are grown on our 
“Floral Mile”. 


No. 4. FRUIT TREES—the best varieties for garden and 
orchard culture. 


Any (or ali) of these interesting catalogues wil! gladly be 
forwarded—post free—on request. 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 
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